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ELMANISM is 


the biggest thing 
that has come to the United States 


in many a year. With a record of 
500.000 successes in England, this famous 
course in mind training has been Ameri- 
canized at last, and is now operated by 
Americans in America for American men 
and women. Pelmanism is neither an 
experiment nor a theory. For twenty 
years it has been teaching people how to 
think: how to use fully the senses of 
which they are conscious; how to dis- 
cover and to train the senses of which 
they had been unconscious. Pelmanism 
is merely the science of thinking; the 
science of putting right thought into suc- 
cessful action; the science of that mental 
team play that is the one true source of 
efficiency, the one master key that opens 
all doors to advancement. 


I heard first of Pelmanism during a 
visit to London in 1918. Its matter filled 
pages in every paper and magazine and 
wherever one went there was talk of Pel- 
manism. “ Are you a Pelmanist?” was a 
common question. 


It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied my 
curiosity and gave me facts. At that time 
there were 400,000 Pelmanists, figuring in 
every walk and condition of life. Lords 
and ladies of high degree, clerks and 
cooks, members of Parliament, laborers, 
clergymen and actors, farmers, lawyers, 
doctors, coal miners, soldiers and sailors, 
even generals and admirals, were all Pel- 
manizing and heads of great business 
houses were actually enrolling their entire 
staffs in the interest of larger efficiency. 


The famous General Sir F. Maurice, 
describing it as a “system of mind drill 
based on scientific principles,” urged its 
adoption by the army. General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell and Admiral Lord Beres- 
ford indorsed it over their signatures. In 
France, Flanders and Italy over 100,000 
soldiers of the empire were taking Pel- 
manism in order to fit themselves for re- 
turn to civil life, and many members of 
the American and Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force were following this example. 


Well-known writers like Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max 
Pemberton, the Baroness Orczy and E. F. 
Benson were writing columns in praise 
and interpretation of Pelmanism. Great 
editors like Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
and educators such as Sir James Yoxall 
were going so far as to suggest its inclu- 
sion in the British educational system. 


As a matter of fact, the thing had all 
the force and sweep of a religion. It went 
deep into life, far down beneath all sur- 
face emotions, and bedded its roots in the 
very centers of individual being. It was 
an astonishing phenomenon, virtually com- 
pelling my interest, and I agreed gladly 
when certain Members of Parliament of- 
fered to take me to Pelman House. A 
growing enthusiasm led me to study the 
plan in detail, and it is out of the deep- 
est conviction that I make these flat state- 
ments : 


Pelmanism can, and does, develop and 
strengthen such qualities as will power, 
concentration, ambition, self - reliance, 
judgment and memory. 








GEORGE CREEL 


Pelmanism ‘can, and does, substitute “ I 
will ” for “I wish” by curing mind wan- 
dering and wool gathering. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a 
study in intelligent growth. Twenty 
years ago it was a simple memory train- 
ing system. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. 
He went to the leading psychologists of 
England, and also to those of America, 
andsaid: “I have a good memory system. 
I think I may say that it is the best. But 
it occurs to me that there is small point 
in memory unless there’s a mind behind 
it. You gentlemen teach the science of 
the mind. But you teach it only to those 
who come to you. And few come, for psy- 
chology is looked upon as ‘highbrow.’ 
Why can’t we popularize it? Why can’t 
we make people train their minds just as 
they train their bodies? Why can’t you 
put all that you have to teach into a 
series of simple, understandable lessons 
that can be grasped by the average man 
with an average education?” 

And the eminent professors did it! 
Pelmanism to-day is the one known 
course in applied psychology, the one 
course that builds mind as a physical in- 
structor builds muscle. 


It teaches how to develop personality, 
how to build character, how to strengthen 
individuality. Instead of training mem- 
ory alone, or will-power alone, or reason- 
ing power alone it recognizes the absolute 
interdependency of these powers and 
trains them together. 


It is not, however, an educational ma- 
chine for grinding out standardized brains, 
for it realizes that there are wide differ- 
ences in the minds and problems of men. 
It develops individual mentality to its 
highest power. 


The course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve “ Little Gray Books.’”’ They are 
sent one at a time and the student fills 
out work sheets that are gone over, with 
pen and ink, by a staff of trained instruc- 
tors. There is nothing arduous about the 
course, and it offers no great difficulties, 
but it does require application. Pelman- 
ism has got to be worked at. 


There is no “magic” or ‘“ mystery” 
about it. It is not “learned in an 
evening.” 

[Advertisement] 


= By George Creel 


You can take a pill for a sluggish liver 
but all the patent medicines in the world 
can’t help a sluggish mind. Pelmanism is 
not a “‘pill” system. It proceeds upon the 
scientific theory that there is no law in 
nature that condemns the human mind to 
permanent limitations. It develops the 
mental faculties by regular exercise, just 
as the athlete develops his muscles. 


Brains are not evolved by miracles. 
Just as the arms stay weak or grow 
flabby when not used, so does the unexer- 
cised mind stay weak or grow flabby. 


Pelmanism is the science of Get There 
—getting there quickly, surely, finely! 
Not for men alone, but for women as well. 
Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. Wo- 
men in the home are operating a business, 
a highly specialized, complex business, 
requiring every ounce of judgment, en- 
ergy, self-reliance and quick decision that 
it is possible to develop. 


I say deliberately and with the deepest 
conviction, that Pelmanism will do what 
it promises to do. 


Talk of quick and large salary raises 
suggests quackery, but with my own eyes 
I saw bundles of letters telling how Pel- 
manism had increased earning capacities 
from 20 to 200 per cent. With my own 
ears I heard the testimony of employers 
to this effect. Why not? Increased effi- 
ciency is worth more money. Aroused 
ambition, heightened energies refuse to 
let a man rest content with “ well 
enough.” 


But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
There’s more to it than the making of 
money. It makes for a richer and more 
wholesome and more interesting Ife. 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means 
of achieving some immediate purpose— 
financial, social, educational or cultural— 
but the advantages of the training touch 
life and living at every point. 

(Signed) GrorGE CREEL. 


Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons— 
twelve “ Little Gray Books.” The course 
can be completed in three to twelve 
months, depending entirely upon the 
amount of time devoted to study. 


Whatever may have been your experi- 
ence with other courses, Pelmanism will 
help you. 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the booklet which describes Pelmanism 
down to the last detail. It is fascinating 
in’ itself with its wealth of original 
thought and incise observation. It has 
benefits of its own that will make the 
reader keep it. It is free. Use the coupon 
or a postcard and send for it now— 
TO-DAY. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 6610, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 6610, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 


Please send me, without obligation, 


your free 
booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Republican Logging 


The woodman’s axe rings once 
more among Presidential timber. In- 
dustrious politicians prepare with the 
approach of Winter to sluice their 
sturdy oaks through the waters of 
party politics down to the convention 
sawmill. The Stewart Edward 
Whites and James Oliver Curwoods 
of polities have already written the 
opening chapters of the great log 
drive. 
€ Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
U. S., was first-of the monarchs of 
the forest to tremble last week before 
the insidious chill of the approaching 
season. The Senators from Pennsy]l- 
vania, George Wharton Pepper and 
David A. Reed, called at the White 
House. Mr. Pepper is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “the best lawyer in the 
Senate”; Mr. Reed, although young, 
is rated as an able lawyer, On leav- 
ing the President, they put their legal 
heads together and devised the fol- 
lowing unincriminating statement: 

“We have no statement to make in 
regard to the Republican Presidential 
nomination. If it be true, as ru- 
mored that President Coolidge will 
consent to be a candidate for the nom- 
ination, and if it be true, as likewise 
rumored, that Governor Pinchot has 
Presidential aspirations, a situation 
will develop upon which a Senator 
from Pennsylvania ought not to 
express himself prematurely, or 
otherwise than after serious reflee- 
GER 

Immediately afterward, Harry S. 
New, Postmaster General, visited In- 
dianapolis and exclaimed within the 
hearing of reporters: “There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind but that 
Mr. Coolidge will be, as he very 
righteously should be, the nominee of 
the Party in 1924.” 

South Dakota will be the first state 
to display her Presidential prefer- 
ences. There, in December, a Re- 
publican convention, will make a first 
and a second choice to be presented 
to the State at ensuing primaries. 
Shrewd heads among political ob- 








servers believe that Hiram Johnson 
will be first choice and Calvin Cool- 
idge second. ‘This will place both in 
the running, without the formality of 
casting their figurative headgear into 
a hypothetical ring. 

@ Senator Hiram Johnson seems 
ever bit as loath as President Cool- 
idge to announce an active candidacy. 
Mr. Coolidge is glad to let matters 
continue in their present form. Mr. 
Johnson has as yet no excuse for an- 
nouncing a candidacy. The fact that 
he will probably be the first choice o2 
the South Dakota pre-primary con- 
vention is only a matter of local poli- 
ties. Mr. Coolidge will doubtless de- 
rive as much advantage from being 
named second as Mr. Johnson from 
being named first. 

Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania took a fortnigiit’s vaca- 
tion at Milford, Pa. during 
which he observed the nation’s 
reaction to his settlement of the 
coal strike. Unfortunately for Mr. 
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Pinchot’s Presidential aspirations, 
he comes from what is regarded 
as a solid Republican state. Penn- 
sylvania is expected to vote Repub- 
lican whether or not one of her sons 
leads the ticket. “So,” say politi- 
cians, “ why pick a Pennsylvanian? ” 
3ut the prospects of Mr. Pinchot’s se- 
curing even the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion are not too bright. Mr. Pinchot 
is a reformer and an outsider to the 
great machines of State politics. He 
was elected by dividing the regular 
Republican factions—that of the late 
Boies Penrose and of William 3. 
Vare. In local elections last week 
these factions united and carried 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and most of 
the state against independent Repub- 
licans. It is not likely that these fae- 
tions will choose Mr. Pinchot as a 
favorite son. Mr. Pinchot’s fate de- 
pends largely on a favorable public 
reaction to the anthracite settlement, 
and as yet indications are mainly ad- 
verse, : 
Democratic Logging 

The foresters of the Democratic 
Party are fully as active as their 
Republican brethren in preparing for 
the coming log drive. George Bren- 
nan, Democratic boss of Illinois, and 
Thomas Fortune Ryan of Virginia 
were the most active of the axemen. 
The object of their activity was evi- 
dently to find among the tall trees 
some timber with durable and orna- 
mental qualities equal to those of 
William G. MeAdoo. 
{ Woodrow Wilson was the objective 
of a visit to Washington by Mr. 
Brennan. They discussed a number 
of possible candidates, notably Mr. 
McAdoo. Afterwards Mr. Brennan 
let it leak out that Mr. Wilson had 
intimated that he might let himself 
be called upon as the candidate of his 
Party next year. If this report was 
true it is more significant as a curios- 
ity of the news than a possibility of 
politics. Mr. Wilson, if he made 
such a statement, doubtless qualified 
it to the point of extinction. 
€ Senator Osear W. Underwood of 
Alabama is reported to be the real 
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object of Mr. Brennan’s affections. 
The latter gentleman, after seeing 
Mr. Wilson, went to Manhattan for 
several days’ conference with Mr. 
Ryan and other Democratic leaders. 


Mr. Ryan is reported desirous of re- | 


gaining the leadership in Virginia 
politics, after an absence of several 
years, from Senator Carter Glass, of 
McAdoo sympathies. 

@ Senator Samuel M. Ralston of 
Indiana is another reputed anti-Me- 
Adoo possibility. Senator Ralston, 
however, is 66 years of age, which 
may count against him. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 

The usual multiplicity of duties 
greeted President Coolidge. Some 
of his acts were: 
{ To proclaim Oct. 9 as official Fire 
Prevention Day throughout the 
country. 
@To receive a new White House 
dog, Peter Pan, a wire-haired fox 
terrier from Boston, son of Prides 
Hill Sieyon and Lady Rabbie. 
@ To be told that he should call a 
special session of Congress to con- 
sider the coal situation or the farm 
situation. 
{ To ask newspaper men not to give 
undue publicity to his sons John and 
Calvin, now students at Mercersburg 
Academy. 
@ To announce that he will call a 
conference of State Governors in 
Washington during October for the 
purpose of discussing not only pro- 
hibition enforcement, but other mat- 
ters affecting both the federal and 
the state governments. 
@To announce that he will not 
“ waste time” by denying statements 
attributed to him by eallers to the 
White House. 
To address the national convention 
of the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington saying: “The idea of char- 
ity is very old. It is included in the 
teachings of the earliest philosophers. 
It is one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Bible. . . . Our country 
could secure no higher commendation, 
no greater place in history, than to 
have it correctly said that the Red 
Cross is truly American.” 


Sons 
In its issue of Sept. 24, Time 
printed the following paragraph: 
There are others—U. S. Grant, Jr., 
of San Diego; R. Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indianapolis, both lawyers. It is 
further reported that there is a son of 
Rutherford B. Hayes living. This, 


however, has not been verified by 
TIME. 


Dr. Charles R. Williams, author of 











the Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
kindly furnishes the following in- 
formation : 

“President Hayes had four sons, 
all but one of whom are living. 





© Keystone 


Davip A. REED 


“4 Senator from Pennsylvania ought not. to 
express himself prematurely ”’ 


“1) Birchard A. Hayes, a well 


known lawyer in Toledo. 


“2) Colonel Webb C. Hayes, who 
served in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines and in the China Relief ex- 
pedition and has a Congressional 
Medal of Honor among his decora- 
tions. He also saw service in the 
World War. He has been for years 
head of the Commission which has 
marked the sites where our troops 
fought or served in Cuba and China. 
A few years ago he deeded his 
father’s old home and_ grounds, 
‘Spiegel Grove,’ at Fremont, Ohio, 
to Ohio, and the State erected an im- 
pressive building, ‘ The Hayes Memo- 
rial Library and Museum,’ in which 
are preserved the large library and 
historical collections and papers of 
the President. 


“3) Rutherford P. Hayes, long a 
resident of Asheville, N. C., but now 
living in Florida. 

“4) Seott R. Hayes, long a prom- 
inent and successful business man in 
New York, who died suddenly last 
June. 


“There are seven grandsons of 
President Hayes. Six served in the 








World War. 
young.” 

Dr. Williams also furnished the in- 
formation that the son of President 
Harrison commonly styles himself 
Russell B. Harrison. 


THE CABINET 


Cuban Maneuvers 


The State Department was appar- 
ently relieved of one of its major 
ditficulties with Cuba—the Tarafa 
Bill for the consolidation of Cuban 
railroads and heavy taxation of the 
private railroads and ports (Timm, 
Aug. 27, Sept. 3). The confisecatory 
taxation of the private sugar rail- 
ways and ports was reported to have 
been eliminated, and the bill was 
passed after five hours of debate by 
the Cuban Senate. 

Thus were American 
sateguarded and Americans satis- 
fied. But the objection of the Cuban 
Veterans’ and Patriots’ Association 
(that the bill will create a railway 
trust) was not heeded. That body 
protested vigorously against the 
“eorrupt practices of the Govern- 
ment.” While it asserted that it 
would employ only peaceful means, 
there was some talk of revolution. 
Perhaps the Zayas administration, 
which would like to silence the objee- 
tions, suggested their revolutionary 
intent for an exeuse to clap them into 
prison. 

Shortly before the Cuban Senate 
passed the Tarafa Bill, General Car- 
los Garcia-Velez (son of the Gen- 
eral Garcia of “ message-to-Garcia ” 
fame), President of the Veterans’ 
and Patriots’ Association, departed 
hastily from Havana into the lesser 
known parts of Cuba. With him dis- 
appeared General Manuel Despaigne, 
Treasurer of the organization, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury in the 
reform Cabinet until he was expelled 
last Spring by President Zayas. Dr. 
Oscar Soto, Secretary of the Veter- 
ans’ Organization, also went into 
hiding. 

The departure of these men was 
timely, for shortly afterwards 20 
other leaders of the movement were 
arrested, charged with revolutionary 
utterances. The arrested leaders were 
released, however, and President 
Zayas promised that if the three men 
in hiding returned to Havana, they 
would be unmolested. If a revolu- 
tion should develop, Secret ary 
Hughes will find his attention again 
forcibly attracted to Cuba. 
moment, however, that 
seems unlikely. 


The other one was too 


interests 


prospect 
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CONGRESS 
Pork? 


“ Own your own home” is a slogan 
which Representative John W. Lang- 
ley (Republican) of Kentucky would 
apply to the Government. He went 
twice to call on President Coolidge 
and the second time took with hin 
Representative Clark of Floridu. 
Mr. Langley is Chairman of the 
House Public Buildings Committee, 
and Mr. Clark is the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee. 
Their object was to persuade the 
President to sanction an appropria- 


tion of $100,000,000 for public 
buildings. 
“Pork!” exclaimed newspaper 


headlines. But Congressman Langley 
has it figured out that the Govern- 
ment now pays $23,000,000 a year in 
rent and that a saving of $3.000,000 
a year can be made by building. 
The President. said Mr. 
is open minded, 


FARMERS 
The Wheat Evil 


_ Economie discomfiture for a people 
is political discomfiture for a gov- 
ernment. Spurred on by the agon- 
ized cry of the wheat farmers in the 
West, the Cabinet spent two sessions 
largely devoted to the question: How 
can the farmer be satisfied? The 
President wished an answer. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace prepared 
a report. And others, outside the 
Cabinet, visited the White House 
from time to time to offer sugges- 
tions. 

The Problem. The U. S. is ex- 
pected to eat about 584 million 
bushels of wheat this year. It is ex- 
pected to produce about 821 million 
bushels of wheat. How is the differ- 
ence of 237 million bushels to be pre- 
vented from drugging the market 
and dragging down the price of 
wheat? How is this to be prevented 
in years to come? 

The story of the surplus and its 
disposal commences in the days be- 
fore the War. Export (in millions 
of bushels) of the chief wheat-selling 
countries was at that time approxi- 
mately as follows: 


MAS MrT eRe 9 oe 4% bead ve bus 156 
RE OUT oles Paes 81 
NE Re ee 93 
SIN 50 ir aah wh ow 2 cae 48 


Russia and Eastern Europe.185 


ND ho 0k cdvgaah wank 563 
Other nations supplied about 40 
million bushels in addition, making 


Langley, 
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CONGRESSMAN LANGLEY 
** Uncle Sam is a lodger ’”’ 


an annual importation of about 600 
million bushels of wheat into West- 
ern Europe. 

This year, according to economists, 
the same countries will have surpluses 
for export: 


Wp NE a hae Bis bp slau aca aw Wale 237 
WAGON hie c cede hos bbs cens cee 
SEMIN es leis a 6-4-0069 0.8 Wes 119 
UE 6 sc eo ties o adteeas 68 
Russia and East- Practically 
OTN MRODE ois ches none 
LOGE Sci sbaier Rees MIG 747 
There is too much wheat. Canada, 


especially, has quadrupled her pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, owing to an 
unusually good wheat crop and a 
consumption still depressed by the 
War, Western Europe may consume 
only 500 million bushels. 


Nostrums: 

G Regional conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce and farm- 
ers (suggested at the Cabinet meet- 
ing). Secretary Wallace was said to 
favor them. But conferences (to 
produce results) must do more than 
confer. 


@ Reduction of the wheat acreage 
(favored by Secretary Wallace). 
This is being brought about naturally 
by farmers who abandon their land 
on account of low prices. It may be 
brought about deliberately by diversi- 
fication of crops and greater plant- 
ings of flax and sugar-beets—prod- 





| Tariff Commission. 









ucts which we now import. But, if 
it is necessary to increase the tariff 
on sugar to foster beet culture, there 
will be strong political opposition. 


€ Purchase by the Government of 
wheat at $1.75 a bushel, or similar 
price, in order to sustain the mar- 


ket. This is advocated by some 
“yadieals” of the wheat belt, but 
opposed by Secretary Wallace _ be- 


cause it would tend to increase wheat 
production, thereby augmenting the 
existing evil of oversupply. Eventu- 
ally the Government would have to 
dump the wheat back on the market 
or into the sea. 


G A higher protective tariff on wheat. 
This was advocated by Representa- 
tive Sydney Anderson (Chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Commitee 
on Agricultural Inquiry) in a con- 
ference with the President. The 
President was also reported to have 
considered this proposal with the 
Canadian wheat 
is being sold in Minneapolis at the 
same price as our native product in 
spite of the present duty of 30¢. a 
bushel. This is made possible by the 
fact that Canadian taxes and land 
values are lower than ours. A higher 
customs tax might prevent this in- 
flux of foreign wheat. But a higher 
tariff cannot protect such of our 
wheat as is sold abroad. If we are 
undersold abroad, our surplus will 
remain to drug our own market. 


@ A revival of the U. S. Grain Cor- 
poration to improve the wheat situ- 
ation by more orderly marketing. 
This project is advanced by North- 
western bankers. Representative 
Young of North Dakota arranged for 
these men to place their views before 
the President. Their plan might 
ameliorate but is hardly likely to 
cure the wheat evil. 


G Lower railroad rates. The wheat 
belt eagerly calls for this remedy, 
which would materially aid the wheat 
farmer. It would necessitate action 
by the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion. The Administration is likely to 
oppose this plan if the Commission 


| believes it would be disastrous to the 


railroads. 


@ A general lowering of the tariff. 
This remedy is propounded by the 
Democrats. They argue that the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff on wheat 
does not protect our farmers but that 
the present high tariff on other goods 
makes farmers pay too much for 
what they must buy. 
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COAL 
Done! 


An anthracite wage contract be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and 
the operators was officially signed 
after the representatives of both 
parties had lunched with Governor 
Pinchot at his home at Milford, Pa. 
The anthracite strike is over. The 
miners have a 10% increase in wages, 
an eight-hour day, but no check-off. 

The miners went back to work, al- 
though during the first day after the 
signing of the contract not enough 
men appeared to do much mining. 
Reports began to develop of increases 
in coal prices of from 30¢ to $1.50 a 
ton. Government agencies are mean- 
while attempting to avert price in- 
creases, 

Final Report 

The Federal Coal Commission, 
nearing the end of its official exist- 
ence, submitted its final report to 
President Coolidge. In substance the 
report is no different from several 
preliminary reports that have been 
issued from time to time. The Com- 
mission declared : 

@ That a division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be 
created to supervise the coal indus- 
try, especially with regard to car 
supply. 

@ That there are inequalities in the 
wages paid to miners which really 
require a thorough revision of the 
entire wage scale—inequalities which 
were augmented by the recent Pinchot 
award of a flat 10% increase in 
“wages. 
@ That the Government should levy 
graduated taxes to prevent monopoly 
profits in the anthracite industry. 


SHIPPING 
A Plan Defunct 


With a few thousand well-chosen 
words Harry M. Daugherty, Attor- 
ney General, disposed of the best laid 
plan of Messrs. Farley and Lasker, 
Chairman and ex-Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, for disposing of the 
Government’s _ ships. 

The plan, announced by Mr. Lasker 
before his retirement (Time, June 
18) and perfected by his successor, 
Mr. Farley, was for the creation ot 
18) and perfected by his successor, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
would operate the ships. By this 
means complete lines were to be built 
up, with trade names, good-will, 
terminal facilities and all the ad- 

















vantages of complete business en- 
terprises. It was proposed to sell the 
ships in time by the simple expedient 
of selling the stock of these corpora- 
tions. 


Mr. Daugherty denied the legality 
of this plan because under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act the Shipping 
Board is empowered only to sell or to 
operate the ships. As a means of 
sale, Mr. Daugherty held that the 
plan was inadequate, because the ex- 
change of ships for stock in a cor- 
poration was not a sale within the 
meaning of the Act, which implies 
that money must be received. As a 
means of operation, Mr. Daugherty 
found the plan illegal, because, if the 
ships were transferred to corpora- 
tions, the Government technically 
would not possess the ships to sell 
later on. He raised, in addition, sev- 
eral minor objections. 

Now the Shipping Board is look- 
ing for a new plan. Meanwhile it 
has advised President Coolidge that 
there is no prospect of managing the 
Government’s fleet so as to avoid a 
deficit. Various factors in the cost 
of operating ships under American 
registry add a cost of $5 a ton over 
that on foreign ships. Therefore the 
best that the Board ean hope to do, is 
to reduce an inescapable deficit. 


WOMEN 
The Garden of the Gods 


The National Woman’s Party, hav- 
ing held a pageant representing the 
birth of the equal rights movement on 
the 75th anniversary of the latter at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., is to repeat 
that pageant in the various sections 
of the country. The object of the 
celebrations is to promote the 
passage of the’ Party’s “ Absolute 
Equality ” Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The first repetition of the 
pageant was held in the Garden of 
the Gods at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico were represented. Miss Hazel 
MacKaye, pageant director, said of 
the pageant in the Garden of Gods: 
“Only a noble idea is worthy of be- 
ing interpreted in that awe-inspiring 
spot.” A chorus of 500 women’s 
voices accompanied the presentation 
of the pageant. Mrs. Oliver Hazard 
Perry Belmont, President of the or- 
ganization, made an address in which 
she said: “I would not say in so 
many words that marriage is a failure 
but it seems to me that statistics 
speak for themselves.” 








ARMY AND NAVY 
Inquiry 

A naval court of inquiry in ses- 
sion at San Diego took testimony for 
several days on the accident which 
sent seven destroyers ashore on 
Point Arguello (Trmr, Sept. 17, 
Sept. 24). Twelve men were named 
as “interested parties” or defend- 
ants, and a thirteenth was added to 
the group when the navigating offi- 
cer of the destroyer Delphy was ques- 
tioned. In this way the commanding 
officers, division commanders and 
squadron commanders of the vessels 
wrecked were all named as defend- 
ants, and exempted from testifying. 
There was a prospect that if other 
officers were questioned they, too, 
might be named. In this way the 
almost ludicrous situation came 
about, in which all the important 
witnesses were named as “ interested 
parties” and exempted from testi- 
fying. 

At this point the 13 defendants 
offered to waive their rights and 
testify. Admiral William V. Pratt 
characterized the offer as “ worthy of 
the best traditions of the Navy” The 
defendants will be questioned as the 
inquiry proceeds. The following 
chief points were brought out: 

1) That the destroyers were pro- 
ceeding at 20 knots. 

2) That the visibility was not 
nearly so bad as reported in the 
press. Of two witnesses questioned, 
one testified that shortly before the 
wreck the lights of five destroyers 
following in column had been visible 
from the Delphy; the other that the 
lights of eight destroyers had been 
visible. 

3) That no abnormal currents 
were noticeable off Point Arguello on 
the day following the wreck. This 
was testified by Captain N. E. Cous- 
ins of the liner Ruth Alexander, ac- 
customed to navigating Pacific 
coastal waters for 30 years. 

4) That confusion over radio com- 
pass bearings sent to the wrecked 
ships was probably the cause of the 
wreck, Captain Cousins testified that, 
although in foggy weather he took 
radio compass directions, he did not 
rely on them. “They are wrong,” he 
declared, “as often as they are right.” 
The first officer of the steamer Arizo- 
nan also telegraphed to San Diego 
that he had had two sets of 
radio bearings given to his ship about 
two weeks before the wreck which if 
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not disregarded would have put his 
ship ashore within a few miles of the 
scene of the disaster under investi- 
gation. Those officers of the de- 
stroyer squadron who testified de- 
clared that the radio bearings 
received from the Point Arguello 
station were apparently contradic- 
tory, and that therefore they had 
judged them wrong and followed 
their own reckoning. Five minutes 
after the course of the vessels had 
been changed in this belief the ves- 
sels went aground. The Point Argu- 
ello radio station presented its log, 
contradicting many of the statements 
of the destroyer officers. 


PROHIBITION 
Hard-Hearted John 


John Bull, whom Secretary Hughes 
has been trying to persuade to let us 
extend our property rights nine miles 
further to seaward to prevent rum- 
running, sent a reply to the State 
Department. The text of the note 
was not made public and will not be 
until the matter is closed. But the 
State Department let it be known 
that the reply was “not sympathetic.” 

Secretary Hughes had proposed to 
several nations that the search and 
seizure limit for rum ships be ex- 


tended from three miles to twelve 
miles from the U. 8S. eoast. The 
other nations tacitly agreed that 


Great Britain should set the pace in 
the matter. This was agreeable to 
the State Department because no 
arrangement can be satisfactory with- 
out Great Britain’s participation. 
Secretary Hughes suggested that, 
if a treaty were made for twelve- 
mile search and seizure, it should also 
include a provision that foreign ships 
might come into our territorial waters 
with liquor under seal. The British 
reply, while unsympathetic to exten- 
sion of the three-mile limit, did not 


preclude further negotiation. It 
also promised that the proposal 


would be considered at the Imperial 
Conference, which opens in London 
on Oct. 1 (see page 8). 


LABOR 
A Rabbit Keeper 


A rabbit with a cork leg, wobbly 
ears and a false eye, its bodily 
structure fabricated of brown cotton, 
is paying a visit to Portland, Ore. 
The reason for this animal’s visit is 
the opening of the annual Convention 
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Br'eR RABBIT 
He 


is not bitter 








of the American Federation ot Labor 
on Oct. 1. The rabbit is there as the 
mascot of the greatest cigar-maker in 
the world’s history — Samuel 
Gompers. 

As the Federation of Labor goes 
into its 43rd year, it is the most in- 
fluential labor body in the Western 
Hemisphere. The story of how it 
became what it is, really began more 
than 73 years ago. In London, east 
of the City, lies Whitechapel, a slum 
largely inhabited by Jews. There, 
in January, 1850, a son was born to 
Solomon Gompers, Jewish cigar- 
maker. That son was Samuel. He 
had but four years of schooling. At 
the age of ten he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker; out of dislike for 
that trade he soon gave up that trade 
for cigar-making. Those were the 
days of the Civil War, and his first 


serious reading was anti-slavery 
pamphlets. He beeame an Aboli- 
tionist. 


In the midst of the Civil War, aged 
13, he came to America. Before the 
war was over he had organized the 


first cigar-makers’ union in New 
York. Since then he has devoted him- 


self to leadership in the American 
labor movement. 

Cigar-making is not a trade of such 
outstanding importance that it should 
command the labor of a nation; vet 
it helped Sam Gompers to his high 
place. The cigar-mukers worked bet- 
ter when their minds were busy. So 
they arranged for one of their num- 
ber to read to them while they 





worked, making their own cigars ané 
an equal share for the reader. Sam 
Gompers became a favorite reader. 
Thereby he acquired a precise enun; 
ciation, a mellifluovs voice and an 
effective oral interpretation of words. 
It also brought him a wide contact 
with English literature, to which he 
added a knowledge of the works of 
English and German economists. 

Thus prepared, lis vigorous per- 
sonality was competent to handle the 
difficult situations of labor polities. 
His power of persuasion is only 
equaled by his fighting power, and 
it is rarely that one or the other is 
not triumphant. 

In 1881 he helped to organize the 
Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, reorganized five years 
later into the American Federation of 
Labor. He might have been its first 
President, but he declined and was 
made Vice President. The following 
year he was President. He has held 
that position ever since, except in 
1894-95, when he was barely defeated 
by John McBride, leader of the coal 
miners. For practically 43 years he 
has dominated the greatest labor or- 
ganization in America. 

Br’er Rabbit, of whom the brown 
cotton bunny is a representation, was 
suggested years ago by Mr. Gompers’ 
secretary, who detected a decided 
likeness between Uncle Remus’ Br’er 
Rabbit and her chief. It was the play 
of wits between Br’er Rabbit and the 
enemies that sought to corner him 
that made the secretary think of the 
mental adroitness of Samuel Gompers 
in a similar situation. She found the 
rabbit “human looking, with a glint 
of knowingness in his eye, an all-per- 
vading air of good-will, an absence 
of bitterness in his make-up.” So 
she purchased the cotton rabbit and 
presented it to Mr. Gompers. And 
“ Br’er” has sat ever since as mascot 
on the labor leader’s desk, has aec- 
companied him on his travels. 


His tenets: 


As labor leaders go, Samuel 
Gompers is a conservative. 
Organized labor is one of Mr. 


Gompers’ ideals. “I can explain my 
position,” he has said, “by a story. 
You see a boy whistling mightily as 
he approaches a yellow dog. He 
kieks the dog into the gutter and 


eoes on whistling loudly. Then he 
comes to a bulldog. He looks at him 
but he doesn’t touch him.” Unorgan- 


ized labor is the vellow dog; organ- 
ized labor the bulldog. 
One big union is an idea to which 
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Mr. Gompers has always been vigor- 
ously opposed. He believes in au- 
tonomous unions within each trade, 
co-ordinated and assisted by the 
Federation of which he is leader. 

A labor party is contrary to his 
principles. He fears it might split 
union ranks. Nevertheless his or- 
ganization makes a practice of dis- 
seminating political information in 
regard to records of candidates for 
public offices and their attitude 
toward labor. 

Government ownership he vigor- 
ously opposes, and one of his few 
great defeats was when the A. F. of 
L. Convention of 1920 voted for Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads. 

Woman Suffrage had his approval. 

Socialism and Communism have 
always been anathema to him. He 
fought the propaganda of the Social- 
ist Berger and still fights the radi- 
calism of William Z. Foster and the 
“ Soviet invasion” of the U. 8S. He 
has said in his speeches: “I pity the 
Socialists. . . . I have read all 
their books. I know ail their argu- 
ments. . . . I do not regard 
them as rational beings. . . . If 
the lesser and immediate demands of 
labor could not be obtained from 
society as it is, it would be mere 
dreaming to preach and pursue the 
will-o’-the-wisp, a new society con- 
structed from rainbow  mate- 
rials. ad 

Capitalism is not a Gompers fetish, 
as his opposition to Socialism indi- 
cates. He declared: “ There is no 
necessity to worry about how labor 
and capital can be reconciled, for 
they are one and the same.” 

Life is no pathway of roses in 
Mr. Gompers’ view. “ Happiness 
cannot be granted to man below,” he 
philosophized. “Life is but a 
strife. I have almost had 
my very soul burned in the trials of 
life. = 

His Rope: 

The A. F. of L. has been ealled 


“a rope of sand” because it is a 
federation of autonomous unions, not 
a union of dependent bodies. It was 
originally formed in opposition to 
the contrary ideal of the Knights of 
Labor. The fact that the rope of 
sand has become a powerful organi- 
zation may be attributed largely to 
the personal energy of the man at 
its head. 

But the fact that the A. F. of L. is 
a loosely knit body means that Mr. 
Gompers still has to fight the battles 
he has waged from the very begin- 
ning. He will be faced at Portland 
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by demands for one big union, for 
recognition of Soviet Russia and 
other radical measures. ‘There will 
be two days for the presentation of 
resolutions, and the remainder of a 
two weeks’ session will be devoted to 
committee hearings and the passage 
of resolutions. Among the questions 
to be dealt with will be restriction 
of immigration, labor schools, labor 
injunctions, compulsory arbitration, 
child and female labor legislation, 
labor banks. 

About 500 delegates will be in at- 
tendance who will cast about 3,500 
votes, one vote for each 1,000 mem- 
bers in the entire organization of 
about 3,500,000. Theoretically the 
functions of the Federation extend 
little beyond this annual passage of 
resolutions. Actually the Federa- 
tion settles jurisdictional disputes 
between unions, issues charters and 
assists in the formation of local 
unions and trade unions which be- 
come its members. Over its mem- 
ber unions, especially the smaller 
ones, it exercises an effective, if un- 
recognized, general discipline. 

Mr. Gompers may proudly survey 
his work—an organization with 
3,500,000 members, which he helped 
to found with less than 50,000; an 
organization with a budget of over 
half a million dollars as compared to 
less than $200 43 years ago; a power 
in labor; a power in polities. 


NEGROES 
“ A Just Rebuke” 


Mayor Joseph Cauffiel, who be- 
cause of a small riot ordered Negroes 
and Mexicans of less than seven 
years’ residence to leave Johnstown, 
Pa. (Time, Sept. 24), stepped into a 
hornets’ nest. The Mexican Embassy 
at Washington asked the U. S. State 
Department for an explanation, and 
ordered the Mexican Consul at Phil- 
adelphia to make an investigation at 
Johnstown. 

Meanwhile the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People and other bodies wired pro- 
tests to Governor Pinchot. The Gov- 
ernor asked the Mayor for an expla- 
nation. The Mayor replied that he 
had not formally ordered Negroes 
and Mexicans to leave, but had “ ad- 
vised them to do so for their own 
good” in an interview with press 
representatives. 

Then the mayoralty primaries at 
Johnstown took place. Mayor Cauf- 
fiel, a Republican, desired renomi- 
nation. But of seven candidates he 
ran fifth, “A just rebuke!” said 


the N. A. A. C. P. 








POLITICAL NOTES 


Masonry 


Nearly every President of the U. 8. 
(Calvin Coolidge is an exception) 
has been a Mason of high degree. 
President Harding was to have been 
“crowned” honorary member of the 
Supreme Council, Thirty-third De- 
gree, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, at the Counceil’s 111th annual 
meeting in Manhattan last week. He 
was looking forward “with most 
agreeable anticipation to being pres- 
ent at the meeting and receiving the 
crowning degree of Masonry.” 

The name of General Leonard 
Wood was also on the docket for this 
honor. The exigencies of Philippine 
governance prevented his attendance. 
The Supreme Council thereupon al- 
tered its constitution so that it is 
now possible to confer the degree on 
officers of the Army or Navy on 
active service in whatever jurisdic- 
tion they may be stationed. 


The advisability of political fig- 
ures enjoying Masonic affiliations is 
apparent, although they need not ex- 
pect “ direct action” or intervention 
in political or educational affairs. 
This time-honored Masonic prin- 
ciple was reiterated by the Supreme 
Council in response to numerous ap- 
peals to the Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander for an official ruling. Still, 
there are over two and a half million 
Masons in the U. S. 


Masonry had its origin in the 
crafts guilds. The Freemasonry of 
17th Century England, entered the 
U. 8. with the foundation of the Bos- 
ton Grand Lodge in 1733. Benjamin 
Franklin was an eariy and ardent 
promoter of the craft. Likewise 
George Washington. There are now 
49 Grand Lodges in the U. S. with 
Temples in most state capitals. 


Where early Masonry had as its 
basis the study of architecture and 
the building arts, modern Masonic 
teachings embrace all departments of 
knowledge, reinforced and decked 
out with a glamorous, heterogeneous 
heritage more or less accurately at- 
tributed to the Order’s earliest days. 
Conservative theorists date this her- 
itage from the dawn of English in- 
dustry. More romantic Masons 
claim. Solomon for the first Grand 
Master, and even Euclid. 


Degrees are studied for and taken 
optionally in sequence, depending on 
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a favorable ballot of those already 
accepted. As progress is made up- 
wards, the number accepted decreases 
rapidly. The four chief classes of 
degrees: “Grand Chapter of the 
Royal Arch,” “ Mark Grand Lodge,” 


“Great Priory of Knights Tem- 
plars,” “Ancient and Accepted 
Rite.” These are mutually comple- 
mentary. 


The Thirty-third degree oceurs un- 
der the last-named class and is con- 
ferred only upon Master Masons of 


the Thirty-second degree in good 
standing. Deliberations of the Su- 


preme Council determine the eligi- 
bility of candidates on the basis of 
their excellence as officers of sub- 
ordinate divisions of the Scottish 
Rite “or other eminent service.” 
Distinction is made between active 
and honorary members. 

Membership in the Masonie Order 
costs, in most jurisdictions, at least 
$20. Masonie charities, especially 
hospitals, are everywhere maintained. 


Governor Walton of Oklahoma, 
who recently declared martial law 
throughout the state and “ absolute 
martial law” in several cities, found 
himself facing a difficult situation. 
He set out to fight the Ku Klux 
Klan, which he declared was respon- 
sible for 2,500 floggings in the state 
in twelve months. 

His soldiers appeared, and the Ku 
Klux Klan, as such, disappeared. <A 
court of inquiry is evidently seeking 
out the Kluxers. But large sections 
of the press and Oklahoma’s legis- 
lators rose up to fight the Governor. 
Though a military censorship was 
placed on several newspapers, the 
legislators were not so easily con- 
trolled. They began moves to assem- 
ble the Legislature in order to im- 
peach the Governor for usurpation 
of authority. Governor Walton 
threatened to jail them if they met. 

It was said that if the Legislature 
succeeded in meeting it would have a 
sufficient K. K. K. majority to im- 
peach Mr. Walton. He was in a 
ticklish position for all his six-foot, 
well-built frame. Oklahoma  vi- 
brated with the war drum. 


Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, who views most things with 
alarm, issued from the White House. 
“The President,” he asseverated, 
“is in fine fettle and he is a fine fel- 
low. We just talked about things in 
general! ” 

“Woodrow Wilson is one of the 
greatest men the world has ever pro- 
dueed. He was a great President. ... 











His high place in history is secure 
and the adulation and mouthings of 
weaklings and demagogues can add 
nothing to or detract nothing from 
it.’—Senator John Knight Shields 
of Tennessee, who (with only two 
other Democrats+) voted against the 
League of Nations and the Versailles 
Treaty in the Senate. 


“Judas kissed Christ before he 


betrayed Him. 


Shields praises Wil- 





© Keystone 
GENERAL TYSON 
** Judas kissed Christ before he betrayed Him’ 


son after Shields’ betrayal of the 
sveatest man of our time.’’—General 
Lawrence D. Tyson of Knoxville, one 
of three Democrats who are prepar- 
ing to contest Mr. Shields’ renomina- 
tion in 1924. 


In a letter to W. A. S. Furlow of 
Bristol, Tenn., Woodrow Wilson 
himself added: “I do not feel at 
liberty to say more than this: That I 
regarded Mr. Shields during my ad- 
ministration as one of the least trust- 
worthy of my professed supporters.” 


The Harding Memorial Committee 
of San Francisco announced that, as 
a memorial to the late President, 
there will be built at a cost of $100,- 
000 a new municipal golf course and 
elub house. 


Republican office-holders are none 


+ Reed of Missouri 
chusetts. 


and Walsh of Massa- 











too popular in the Democratic South. 
From West Point, Va., came the re- . 
port that a Republican appointed as ~ 
Postmaster there was the recipient of 
undesirable attention from his cus- 
tomers. They bought large quanti-° 
ties of special delivery stamps and 
flooded the office with letters which 
the postmaster had to spend most of 
the night delivering. 


William E. Borah quit Idaho 
where he has been speech-making and 
land-shaking, mounted a train for 
Washington. Before he left he tele- 
graphed orders to “have Jester* 
brought back to the stables.” 


Mr. William E. Borah dined with 


Mr. Coolidge at the White House. 

; 
There was no reason why he 
hould not. But political quidnunes 


whispered that the very independent 
Senator from Idaho is not averse to 
little free transportation on the 


Administration band 


conservative 
wagon. 


he Round Table, universally re- 
spected British Quarterly, exclaimed 
of the United States in its Septem- 
ber number: 

“ What does it all mean—this story 
of a revolt in the Middle West; panic 
among politicians; Henry Ford in 
the publie eye; Congress in a state 
of chaos? And those other things 
which have not been mentioned: the 
Stock Exchange treading as cautiously 

5 a eat; industry seeing shadows on 
the wall at every turn; the Protestant 
churches in a fine fury over the ap- 
pearance of theological doctrines 
which are already antiquated abroad; 
skirmishes off the New Jersey coast 
with rum-running ships; 25 persons 
killed in motor accidents on a single 
Sunday; a lynching in Missouri at- 
tended by high school girls; the Ku 
Klux Klan moving unchecked over 
the face of the country. witha 
And, in the State of Minnesota, one 
lone man saying: ‘I got a pretty 
good farm; and 1 got good size mort- 
gage on it; and I got a wife and 


children. . . ’ Ts it Magnus 
Johnson’s doctrine that sounds so 
radical, or is it his terrible sim- 
plicity? 


“Tt means this: that the labor of 
consolidating the United States into 
a nation is far from finished... . 


* Jester is Mr. Borah's eight-year-old, three- 
fourths thoroughbred sorrel horse. Jester has 
a blazed face and two white feet. All Summer 
ine has been in pasture Mr. Borah rides in 
Rock Creek Park before most Washingtonians 
have breakfasted. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








THE RUHR 


Surrender? 


Premiers Baldwin of Britain and 
Poincaré of France met in conclave 
at Paris. It was reported that they 
had not decided upon any definite 
solution of the Ruhr problem but 
that they “had agreed upon a com- 
mon policy.” As a result the Entente 
Cordiale is said to be closer than it 
has been for months. The Allies wait 
for the official end of passive resist- 
ance, which Chancellor Stresemann 
was reported to have “ announced,” 
following a five-hour conference with 
300 representative spokesmen from 
the Ruhr and Rhineland at which it 
was “unanimously agreed that fur- 
ther opposition was futile.” 


GRECO-ITALIAN 
Chopin 

The Italo-Greek dispute (caused 
by the murder of General Tellini and 
three other Italian members of the 
Greco-Albanian Boundary Commis- 
sion near Janina in the Epirus on 
Aug. 27, and protracted by the 
subsequent occupation of Corfu and 
adjacent islands by Italian forces) 
hung fire while waiting for the report 
of the Council of Ambassadors’ In- 
quiry Mission at Janina. 

Meanwhile, the Greeks having paid 
full homage, as requested by the 
Italians, to the remains of General 
Tellini and his three comrades, the 
bodies arrived in Rome on a special 
train draped in black and were met by 
representatives of the King and 
many prominent officials. The city 
was in mourning, flags were at half- 
mast, manifestoes bordered in black 
were to be seen throughout the cap- 
ital, shops were closed, large silent 
crowds assembled to see the cortége 
pass through the streets. The bodies 
were taken to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, over the door of which was 
a message dictated by Premier Mus- 
solini: 

“The mother country salutes with 
sorrow and pride her children, who 
fell for her, raising her once more 
into the divine atmosphere of glory.” 


THE LEAGUE 


More Business 

During the past week’s session of 
the Fourth Assembly of the League 
of Nations the following business 
was enacted or came up for discus- 
sion: 

Mutual Defense. The committee 
appointed to examine the Treaty for 
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Mutual Defense adopted articles 
which provide for mutual guaran- 
tees between Members of the League 
according to their geographical posi- 
tion (Time, Aug. 20). Dr. Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia and M. Léon Jon- 
haux of France pointed out that 
“such treaties did actually enable 
States to reduce their armaments.” 


Opium. The Assembly suggested 
that two conferences be held to dis- 
cuss the opium problem. The first 
would comprise representatives of 
countries having Far Eastern posses- 
sions, such as France, Portugal, 
Britain, Japan, Holland, India; it 
would be entirely concerned with the 
suppression of opium smoking. The 
second would be concerned with the 
limitation of the use of manufac- 
tured drugs such as morphine and 
cocaine. One or both of the confer- 
ences would be held in Washington. 


Article X. A resolution affecting 
Article X was passed by the Assem- 
bly of the League by 26 votes to four. 
The resolution stated that the Coun- 
cil of the League should take account 
of the “special conditions” of all 
States when it recommends applica- 
tion of military measures against a 
nation transgressing the Covenant; 
that each State should determine the 
extent of its obligation to the 
League; that all Meinbers should con- 
sider the recommendation of the 
League as “of the highest impor- 
tance.” 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
“Is It Peace?” 


Ex-Premier David Lloyd George, 
now en route to the U. §., published 
a book in London ealled Is Jt Peace? 

The work is distinctly pessimistic 
about the progress of peace since he 
went out of office, and is little more 
than an amplification of the news- 
paper articles which he has been con- 
tributing to the Hearst press. He is 
convinced that peace “has gone back 
perceptibly and unmistakably.” “The 
present year,” says he, “ has been one 
of growing gloom and menace; the 
international temper is distinctly 
worse all around.” 

The 300-page book is written with 
characteristic Lloyd Georgian vigor 
and is full of sonorous metaphor. 
The Rukr gets attention. Says he: 
“Tf Poincaré is out for reparation, 
his policy will inevitably fail in com- 
parison with that which he so rashly 
threw over; but if he is out for 
trouble it has been a great success 
and in the future it will be an even 


greater triumph for his statesman- 
ship. The permanent garrison in 
the Ruhr has possibilities of mischief 
which it does not require any special 
vision to foresee.” 

The coneluding lines of the pref- 
ace: “ Peace can only be restored by 
full recognition of the equities as 
well as the humanities — of the 
humanities as well as the equities. I 
have sought in these pages to deal 
fairly with both.” 


The ex-Premier was invited to call 
on the President at the White House 
during his visit this month to U. S. 
cities. Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Lloyd 
George have this in common: each of 
them had a humble village cobbler as 
his earliest political adviser. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s cobbler happened 
also to be his uncle and his acting 
father. Mr. Coolidge’s cobbler is, as 
everyone knows, James Lucey of 
Northampton, Mass. 


Steamers 

The Cunard and White Star lines 
agreed to amalgamate for the Winter 
months. From November to March 
each Company will supply one 
steamer on alternate weeks for the 
Southampton to New York route. 
During those months the Mauretania 
will be returbined, the Homeric will 
be converted to use oil fuel, the 
Olympic will be thoroughly over- 
hauled. The Majestic, Berengaria, 
Aquitania will continue in service. 
Farmers 

The Farmers’ Union decided to 
send a deputation to Premier Bald- 
win to lay before him the “ deplor- 
able state of British agriculture.” It 
is hoped that the Government will 
aid in the work of rehabilitation. 
Farmers are faced with heavy losses 
on arable cultivation—losses which 
they cannot sustain unless the Gov- 
ernment helps, said the President of 
the Union. 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living rose two points 
in August, making the index figure 
73 above pre-War prices. This is 
the first increase since January, 1921, 
when the cost of living was 169 
points above the pre-War level. Rail- 
waymen will receive an extra shilling 
a week to offset the increase. 


Metal 

Signs are that the British metal 
industries are recovering. A Colom- 
bian order for water-works and an 
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electric plant valued at about 
$500,000 was received by one firm. 
Another received an order for the 
electrification of the Campos de 
Jordas Railway in Brazil. The 
Beardmore Co. of Glasgow reported 
more orders for locomotives from 
India. Heavy orders are expected 
from Japan. 


Imperial Conference 

A conference of the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain, Canada, New- 
foundland, Irish Free State, North- 
ern Ireland, Union of South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, probably 
Southern Rhodesia and the Secretary 
of State for India will start its de- 
I:berations this week. These heads 
of States comprise what is known as 
the Imperial Conference (Time, 
May 5). The Conference will prob- 
ably remain in session for six weeks. 
The Premiers will be invited by the 
King to a banquet in Buckingham 
Palace. 

On the agenda: discussion of the 
economic conditions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, including 
Imperial Preference and emigration; 
review and discussion of the Com- 
monwealth’s foreign policy; debate 
of questions affecting the military, 
naval and air defenses, including the 
naval base at Singapore; considera- 
tion of Imperial communications; 
examination of plans to ensure per- 
manent participation by all the Com- 
monwealth nations in the Empire’s 
foreign policy. 

Premier Baldwin of Great Britain 
will preside over the Conference. 
The overseas Premiers are accom- 
panied by a large body of experts, 
who will discuss most of the economic 
questions in separate conferences be- 
fore they are brought up before the 
Imperial body. 

This is the first meeting of the 
Conference since 1921. 


Death of Morley 


Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 
better known as John Morley, the 
philosopher - statesman friend of 
Gladstone, died last week at the age 
of 84 from heart: failure. 

Morley’s chief fame rests on a lit- 
erary basis. Educated at Chelten- 
ham College and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, he became a professed Lib- 
eral in polities, a die-hard Conserva- 
tive in his writings. His volumes on 
Voltaire and Rousseau are typical 


‘examples of this literary conserv- 


atism. In these books he is nothing 


if not thorough, he scrupulously 
avoids equivocation but he deals 
only in the straight and narrow paths 
of inquiry. Probably his chef 
d’oeuvre is the remarkable biography 
of Gladstone, Life of Gladstone. 

His political career started in 
1883 when he was elected to Parlia- 
ment on a bye-election for Neweas- 
tle-on-Tyne. He held several Cabi- 
net posts: Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land twice, 1886, 1892-5; Secretary 
of State for India, 1905-10; Lord 
President of the Privy Council, 
1910-14. He resigned the last named 
post at the outbreak of the War, be- 
cause, although a Liberal, he was in 
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JOuUN MORLEY 
He is with his chief 


reality a reactionary at heart. In his 
Recollections he said: “ The War and 
our action in it led to my retirement 
from public office. The world is 
traveling under formidable omens 
into a new era, very unlike the times 
in which my lot was cast. . . .” 
The reactionary propensity was 
brought out in his earlier years when 
he opposed the eight-hour day for 
labor—an attitude which cost him 
his seat in Parliament for Neweastle. 
From 1896 to 1908 he represented 
Montrose Burghs. Then came the 
triumph of his conservative soul: he 
was elevated to the Peerage as 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 
Other Liberals have become Peers, 
but Lord Morley had been previously 
opposed to the power of the Lords; 
it was an institution which should 


be “ mended or ended.” He contin- 
ued, however, to support the Véto 
dill, which finally curbed the power 
of the Lords. 

In reality he was not a political 
anomaly. He was more a liberal 
Conservative than a conservative 
Liberal. 


Society 

€ The London season is to have an 
early start. The marriage of Lady 
Louise Mountkatten to the Crown 
Prince of Sweden is to take place 
Nov. 3 in the Chapel Royal at St. 
James’ Palace. Gustaf, King of 
Sweden, will be present. With the 
Crown Prince he will be entertained 
at Buckingham Palace for several 
days before the event by George and 
Mary. 

€ On Nov. 12, Princess Maud, daugh- 
ter of the Princess Royal (King 
George’s sister) will be married to 
Lord Carnegie, eldest son of the 
Karl of Southesk. 

€ London society will have a new 
hostess in the person of the Duchess 
of York. Her Royal Highness was 
prevented from making her début as 
a hostess last season owing to her 
indisposition from whooping cough. 


Dail’s Week 

With the Republican members 
conspicuous by their absence (they 
refused to take an oath of allegiance 
to, George V and therefore cannot 
sit), the new Dail Eireann (Irish 
Chamber of Deputies) met for the 
first time. 

The only business transacted was 
the re-election by acclamation of 
William T. Cosgrave as President of 
the Exeeutive Council of the Irish 
Free State (Prime Minister of the 
Free State). Michael Hayes was 
chosen Speaker. 

The Opposition sitting in the Dail 
(Farmers, Labor and Independent 
Parties) asked the Government te 
release Republican prisoners in order 
to enable them to meet and discuss 
their future policy. President Cos- 
grave refused and the Dail sustained 
him without proceeding to a division. 

On the following day the Dail re- 
assembled and the President an- 
nounced the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Council (Cabinet) : 


Presidemt....sccesse William T. Cosgrave 
Home Agia. ...cceccss Kevin O'Higgins 
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Foreign Affairs...... Desmond Fitzgerald 
SIOREIOR 5 oo 00:00:02 900 0048 Eoin MacNeill 
NOD» oo 0:2 606090 0ss saps Ernest Blythe 
Defense........ General Richard Mulcahy 


The Ministers of Local Govern- 
ment and Industries and Commerce 
were not announced. With the ex- 
ception that President Cosgrave sheds 
the portfolio of Minister of Defense, 
which now devolves on Ernest Blythe, 
formerly Minister of Local Govern- 
ment, the Council remains the same 
as the last one. The Dail gave the 
necessary approval to the President’s 
selections. 


GERMANY 


Finance 

The indefatigable Herr Rudolf 
Hilferding, Minister of Finance for 
the Reich, outlined a grand scheme of 
radical finance reform, which made 


provision for three different curren- 
cies: 
Geldwertmark or bodenmark, 


meaning “gold-value mark.” The 
Reiclisbank is to be the only source 
of issue for new paper currency that 
will probably be secured by 40% to 
50% of gold coverage instead of the 
original legal one-third. 

Sachwertnoten, meaning “ real- 
value notes,” which are to be secured 
by a real-value capital levy of 5%. 

Nichtswerthpapiermark, meaning 
worthless paper mark, which con- 
tinued as legal tender at .00000060 
cents to the mark, or 166,666,666 
marks to the dollar. It seemed cer- 
tain that Herr Hilferding’s bill would 
be passed by the Reich. 


The Allies—France and Belgium— 
swooped down upon unsuspecting 
Germans at Essen, Recklinghausen, 
Dortmund and dragged away 
1,700,000,000,000 marks. It did not 
matter; the Reichsbank has more than 
1,182,038,536,000,000 more paper 
marks, and at the present rate they 
may even reach the impossible figure 
of a quintillion, i.e., 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 marks. 


Berlin police began a search for 
foreign currency, principally dol- 
lars and pounds. On the Friedrich- 
strasse and the Kurfiirstendam, 27 
raids took place and vast quantities 
of real money was confiscated. For- 
eigners were treated like nationals, 
except when they could prove that 
they were in transit, when they were 
allowed to keep their money. All 
persons received the privilege of call- 
ing at the police station after two 
days to receive the value of their 
money in marks. 


Because of the proposed heavy bur- 
den of taxation, Die Rote Fahne 
(Red Flag), Berlin Communist daily, 
published a proclamation: “ We are 
the organized power, but we can con- 
quer only when every Communist is 
filled with sacred, tireless zeal for 
the revolution! ” 


In South Baden, Communists 
called a general strike against “ new 
tax burdens.” Three deaths were 
caused and hundreds of arrests were 
made. The strike continued. Switz- 
erland strengthened the frontier 
guard and the Government of Baden 
proclaimed a notfallzustand (state of 
emergency ) with a curfew at 10 p. m. 


The postage stamp was abolished 
in Germany, owing to the cost of 
printing being greater than the face 
value of the stamps. Hereafter Ger- 
man letters will bear a cancellation 
indicating that postage has been paid. 
The lightest letter from Germany 
costs, at the present rate of exchange, 
200,000 marks to deliver in the U. 8. 


. . 


Wiedfeldt Out? 

Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, German Am- 
bassador to the U. S., left on board 
the steamship Bremen for Berlin, to 
which city he was officially sum- 
moned. Ad interim the German EKm- 
bassy in Washington is under the 
direction of a Chargé d’Affaires, Dr. 
Hi. H. Dieckhoff. It was said that Dr. 
Wiedfeldt would be absent for only 
a month; but it was also said that he 
would not return; that Herr Cuno, 
now in the U. S., would be asked to 
take his place in Washington. 


Prussian Faith 
Generalfeldmarschall von Hinden- 
burg’s valedictory advice in Munich 
to General Ludendorff and all 
Bavaria: “ Don’t secede from the 
Empire, not even temporarily, but 
preserve the true Prussian Faith.” 
After the usual chorus of “ hoch’s ” 
the great, grim monster of Germany 
returned to his native Hanover. 


FRANCE 
M. Herriot 


Edouard Herriot, for 18 years 
Mayor of Lyons (“the French Chi- 
cago”), Socialist, member of the 
Finance Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, arrived in Man- 
| hattan on board the French liner 
| France. While in the U. S., M. Her- 








riot will be the guest of the Brooklyn 





Chamber of Commerce. The prin- 
cipal object of his American trip is 
to induce business men to exhibit at 
the annual fair at Lyons, which was 
first organized by him in 1914 as a 
rival to the German fair at Leipzig. 
The 1924 fair will be held the first 
two weeks in March in the new exhi- 
bition palace, which is a kilometer 
in length. M. Herriot’s visit in- 
cludes stops in Manhattan, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Montreal, 
Buffalo. 

M. Herriot is famed for his radical 
social views, holding, however, in 
common with most Latins, that the 
family rather than the individual is 
the unit of society. His political 
opinions are free of the stamp of 
the propaganda factory. He believes 
that business men should be given 
charge of international relations. He 
contends that M. Poincaré, whom ne 
does not believe an imperialist, made 
a mistake in invading the Ruhr, and 
asserts that a customs frontier along 
the already occupied Rhineland would 
have secured reparations cash with- 
out arousing the nationalist feelings 
of Germany; that, for all French 
protestations, France is in a far more 
stable economic condition than Eng- 
land, despite the fiscal disparity. 

This genial little Frenchman from 
the Midi goes where he likes, even 
into Soviet Russia, says what he 
thinks, does as he pleases. He is a 
thorn in the side of the Quai 
d'Orsay. 


ITALY 


Fiume 


The tension between Italy and" 


Yugo-Slavia over Fiume (Trg, 
Sept. 3, Sept. 24) slackened consid- 
erably, and negotiations between the 
two countries were reported as pro- 
ceeding smoothlv. 

The latest proposals emanating 
from Italy were that Italy be allowed 
to annex Italian Fiume, in return 
for which Italy would allow Yugo- 
Slavia to annex the Slav section of 
the Free State. It is suggested that 
the administration of the ports of 
Fiume and Porto Barros shall be 
under a single mixed commission. It 
is understood that Signor Mussolini, 
Italian Premier, made urgent repre- 
sentations to M. Pashiteh, Yugo- 
Slavian Premier, that the whole ques- 
tion of Fiume be settled once and for 
all, pointing out that the ports had 
been inactive since the end of the 
War and that all the commerce, 
which at one time centered in those 
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ports, had been diverted to other 
parts of the world. 

Premier Pashitch is believed to be 
willing to accept the Italian pro- 
posals. He is, however, in a different 
position from Signor Mussolini. The 
Italian Premier enjoys almost uni- 
versal popularity in Italy, but the 
Yugo-Slavian Government is in a 
shaky position, owing chiefly to the 
hostility of the Croats. Thus the 
chances of an immediate settlement 
are considered somewhat tenuous, 

In Fiume itself, conditions were 
quiet, the only notable event being 
the expulsion of 4,000 unemployed 
by order of the new Military Gov- 
ernor, the Italian General Gaetano 
Giardino. This was done in order to 
save money. No citizens of Fiume 
were expelled. 


“ Mussolini’s Brother” 

At Coucy-le-Chateau, near Noy- 
on, lives an Italian who much re- 
sembles the physical Dr, Benito Mus- 
solini. He says he is Maussolini’s 
brother. Asked how it happened that 
he was not occupying an important 
post in the Italian Government, he 
replied: “Italy has given herself to 
Benito. But she has not married the 
whole Mussolini family! My brother 
is not the man to put his influence to 
that kind of use! ” 


NETHERLANDS 


A Queen’s Salary 


Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina, 
25 years a Queen, intimated to the 
Minister of Finance, Jonkheer Dr. 
R. J. de Geer, that she and her mother, 
Dowager Queen Emma (65) will 
share in a proposed cut in the sala- 
ries of State officials. The Queen re- 
ceives 600,000 guilders ($241,200) 
from the civil list and an allowance 
of 50,000 guilders ($20,100) for the 
maintenance of the Royal palaces, as 
well as the revenue from her private 
estates, and the income from the 
large private fortune of the House of 
Orange. 


HUNGARY 


Kossuth’s Disciple 


Count Albert Apponyi, veteran 
statesman of Hungary, accompanied 
by his daughter, Countess Mary, who 


‘will act as his secretary, was reported 


on his way to visit the U. S. His 











object is to give a series of lectures, 
the first of which is to be delivered 
at New York University. 


Count Apponyi, 77 years of age, is 
over six feet high. He is character- 
ized by a prominent nose, deep-set 
eyes, a resonant voice and a military 
bearing. He is the son of Count 


Georges Apponyi, late Chief Justice 
of Hungary. He 


speaks fluently 


© Keystone 
Count APPONYI 
He once addressed the Congress of the U. 8. 


Hungarian, German, French, Italian, 
English, and is conversant with Rus- 
sian and several Slavie languages. 

In politics he is a real follower of 
Kossuth in liberalism and democracy, 
and an ardent Royalist. For more 
than 50 years he was the leader of 
the Independent Kossuth Party and 
has been Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and Minister of 
Education. Although he belongs to 
the oldest Hungarian aristocracy, he 
gave up his seat in the House of 
Magnates in order to sit in the lower 
House. 


His remarkable rhetorical power 
and his great diplomatic skill have 
won for him a high place in the opin- 
ion of the world. His great abilities 
were recognized at the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris, where he created a 
sensation by refusing to sign the 
Treaty of Trianon. Prior to the War 
he shared with two others—Lafayette 
and Kossuth—the honor of being the 
only foreigners to address the U. S. 
Congress. This he did in 1911. 














SPAIN 
The Dictators 


The Directorate, appointed . by 
King Alfonso after the bloodless 


revolution ot a fortnight ago (Timez, 
Sept. 24), began to consolidate its 
position. 

The following are points in the 
program of the Dictator, Captain 
General Primo Rivera: abolition of 
jury trial system; war on profiteers 
and high prices; offer to Province of 
Catalonia of partial Home Rule; 
strenuous prosecution of the Moroc- 
can War; trial of members of the 
Alhucemas Government, “ which 
shows the worst of vices,” 

A decree was issued imposing 
fines and sentences of imprisonment 
for persons who display any flag ex- 
cept the Spanish flag or use any 
language in public documents except 
the Spanish language. The measure 
is designed against the separationist 
movement in Catalonia. “ One King- 
dom, one flag, one language” is the 
policy of the Dictatorship. 

The political situation is generally 
quiet, the Communist element being 
deprived of their leaders, who are 
in prison or on the other side of 
the borders of Spain. King Alfonso 
is reported to have been forced to 
accept the Dictatorship or abdicate. 
The Directorate is not unpopular in 
Spain and if it is successful in earry- 
ing out its reforms it will undoubt- 
edly consolidate the Spanish Mon- 
arehy. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
Balkan Bugaboo 


Because of frequent raids on Ser- 
bian territory by the Bulgarian 
Comitadji*, Yugo-Slavia sent a stiff 
ultimatum to Bulgaria, declaring that 
unless these raids ceased Yugo-Slavia 
would cross the frontier. A war was 
thought to be averted by the prompt 
mediation of Premier Poinearé of 
France, who suggested a conference 
for this week to settle the question. 
Both Governments agreed. 


BULGARIA 


Revolution 

Communists and Agrarians, by 
separate revolt, tried to overthrow 
the Government. The Army defeated 
Communist insurrections at Stara 





* The Bulgarian Comitadji are militant 
bodies of Macedonian Irredentists under 
the leadership of one Todor Alexandrof. 
The Sofia Government is unable to control 


| them owing to their bases being situated 


' in mountain fastnesses. 
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Zagora and Nova Zagora; but the 
Communists called a strike and en- 
gaged in wholesale sabotage of com- 
munications. Some 100,000 Agra- 
rians were reported marching on 
Sofia, capital of Bulgaria. Troops 
halted them with rifle fire. 

King Boris presided over the 
Cabinet, which he reconstructed; he 
dissolved Parliament—an empty pro- 
ceeding because it had not met since 
Stambuliski’s murder (Time, June 
18, June 25); he proclaimed a state 
of siege. If the revolt is suppressed, 
the King is expected to call for a 
general election some time in No- 
vember. 

Owing to the strict censorship ex- 
ercised in Bulgaria, little authentic 
news was received; many rumors 
were, however, current, which prob- 
ably exaggerated the importance of 


the unrest. 
JAPAN 


Reconstruction 


The work of clearing up the débris, 
caused by the great earthquake 
(Trmx, Sept. 10, Sept. 17, Sept. 24), 
is now well under way. All the ref- 
ugees are under temporary cover, but 
Tokyo has 530,000 homeless persons 
for whom to provide more permanent 
quarters before the Winter. 

U. S. Relief. The American Red 
Cross brought the total of its drive 
on behalf of the Japanese Fund up to 
$9,527,700, or nearly double the fig- 
ure originally set. Donations were 
still pouring in. Of the total col- 
lected about $4,000,000 was expended 
on behalf of Japan. 

Reconstruction. Tokyo is to be re- 
built “quakeproof and fireproof.” 
The Japanese Government proposes 
to raise a billion-dollar loan for re- 
construction purposes, part of which 
will be raised in the U. 8. 

Silk Industry. U. S. Ambassador 
Woods confirmed the report that 
Japan’s silk industry was not se- 
riously affected. The silk filatures 
were practically uninjured, and the 
area of production escaped alto- 
gether, although 42,600 bales of silk 
were destroyed in Yokohama. 

Naval Loss. Admiral Takarabe, 
Minister of the Navy, estimated the 
Jayanese naval loss by the earth- 
quake at $50,000,000. 

U. S. Navy. It was reported that 
the Japanese Navy denied permission 
to proceed through the fortified zone 
between Yokohama and Tokyo. A 
U. S. Destroyer replied: “ We have 
come to evacuate our nationals and 
are going to do so. If further visits 
are necessary we will keep coming 


until all are reseued” And they did, 
although British, French and Italian 
ships held off. 


CHINA 


Szeming and Dedie 

Madame S. K. Alfred Sze, wife of 
the Chinese Minister to the U. &., 
left for England on board the U. 8. 





© Wide World 


SZEMING 
** With shining morning face—” 


Line steainship President Harding 
with her sons Szeming (15) and 
Dedie (11), whom she is sending to 
an English school. Mme. Sze expects 
to remain abroad for a month. 


Political Chaos ; 


Relative to any solution of the 
Chinese enigma (Time, Sept. 17, 
Sept. 24), the political situation is 
unchanged. The Peking Parliament 
is a myth; the Cabinet only just 
functions; the Tuchuns (War Lords) 
quarrel among themselves as_ to 
which shall be the next President; 
all is utter confusion and the election 
of a new President in succession to 
Li Yuan-Hung seems as far off as 
ever. 


The Chinese Government submit- 
ted to the Diplomatic Corps in 
Peking a plan for the policing by 
Chinese of the principal railways. 
It is expected that the Diplo- 
matic Corps will accept the plan, 
providing that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will accept foreign officers as 
overseers. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Free Love 


The New Orleans Item gave an ac- 
count of a Bolshevik “marriage” in 
Mexico City: 

“. .. Pretty Sefiorita Maria Mo- 
reno and Juan Heredia stood up in 
meeting and solemnly swore to be 
faithful to each other as long as the 
system worked, or ‘until such time 
as we agree to part.’ 

“ That was the wedding ritual. No 
minister tied the knot, no justice of 
the peace earned a fee, no sermon 
was preached over the free-loving 
pair, and no license was obtained, ex- 
cept an authorization from the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor to wed by 
the Bolshevik formula.” 


Mexican Notes 


President Obregon was taken ill. 
He was unable to transact any official 
business, but his condition was re- 
ported “not serious.” 


Krupps (German munition works) 
was reported to have closed a deal 
for the Monterey Iron and Steel Co., 
an important concern situated in 
Monterey, State of Nuevo Leon, 100 
miles from the Texas border. The 
objective of the German concern was 
said to be the invasion of the South 
American market with “ cut-price 
steel products.” 


Irrepressible 

The permanent revolution in the 
Southern Brazilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul was more active than 
usual. Brazilian rebels to the num- 
ber of 1,500 crossed the border into 
Uruguay and captured the town of 
Zuarahy. Seven men were killed, 27 
wounded. 


Argentine Navy 

_Allegedly as an answer to the Bra- 
zilian shipbuilding program, the 
Argentine Congress approved a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of 
9,500,000 gold pesos ($9,353,700) for 
modernizing the battleships Rivadavia 
and Moreno, built in the U. S. ten 
years ago, and four scout ships. A 
naval commission is to go to New 
York to arrange for U. 8. shipyards 
to renovate the battleships. The 
scout ships are to be modernized in 
Argentina, but the materials will be 
bought in the U. 8. 
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Painter vs. Draughtsman 
The Future of Painting—V hat 
Ingres Said 


Willard Huntington Wright, 
American esthete and critic, offers un 
ingenious interpretation and forecast 
of modern art, in his latest pamph- 
let.* 

His thesis is that modernist paint- 
ing, about which both laity and the 
profession rage, is not painting at 
all. It is “the art of color” and has 
developed by a historical accident 
through the medium of oil, pigment 
and canvas, to which it bears no 
essential relation. The true, tradi- 
tional painting is pictorial draughts- 
manship. Its tools are line and mass, 
black, white and gray. Its function 
is decoration in public and private 
buildings. It reached its apex in 
Rubens (1577-1640), and since then 
no fundamental advances have been 
made — merely improvements in 
method, conquests of technical prob- 
lems, emotionally impotent. To the 
great masters of the Renaissance, says 
Wright, color was incidental—laid 
on after the design was structurally 
complete. Their works are as in- 
telligible in black and white repro- 
ductions as in the original. 

But. Turner in England, Delacroix 
in Franee, reacted against the ortho- 
dox tradition. They were dimly 
aware of the uses of color, and, 
though they probably would not rec- 
ognize their spiritual descendants, 
they fathered the long line of impres- 
sionists, neo-impressionists, poin- 
tillists, post-impressionists, cubists, 
orphists, synehromists and what not, 
whom the 19th and 20th Centuries 
spawned. Modernist art is not yet 
aware of itself. The academic paint- 
ers are in it only an insolent and 
half-baked challenge in their own 
medium. The modernists think they 
are destined to supplant the older 
school entirely. Neither is right, 
and when a true understanding of 
their respective purposes is spread 
abroad, the antagonism will vanish. 

The color art of the future will 
abandon pigment and concern itself 
exclusively with light and vibration. 
It will bear a closer relation to 
musie and drama than to painting. 
It will be a highly stimulating, spee- 
tacular and temporary species of en- 
tertainment, responding to the in- 
tenser physiological and emotional 
needs of the modern machine-age. 
The eolor organ experiments of Wal- 
lace Rimington, Seriabine and 
Thomas Wilfred are partial, but lim- 
ited, steps in this direction. 


+ Tue Furure or Parmstinc—Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright—Huebsch ($1.00). 


TIME 


Mr. Wright’s argument is cleverly 
sustained, though at times loose and 
mystical in diction. Like all large 
generalizations, it is too much sim- 
plified, and some pertinent questions 
might well be asked. What would 
Titian, Hals, Vermeer, Velasquez 
colorists extraordinary—have said to 
the charge that color was only an 
incident to their art? Probably they 
would have replied in words not dis- 
similar to those of Ingres, when a 
visitor to his studio asked: “ Does 
M. Ingres, the celebrated draughts- 
man, live here?” “M. Ingres, the 
celebrated painter, lives here!” 
shouted the great man as he slammed 
the door. 





In San Francisco 

Mrs. Adolph Bernard Spreckels, 
wife of one of the sugar-gas-transit- 
charity dispensers of San Francisco, 
was Alma De Bretteville, great-grand- 
daughter of a French Marquis, Colo- 
nel in Louis XVI’s Swiss Hundred. 
A lover of things French, she con- 
ceived and carried out the idea ot 
duplicating in marble the French 
pavilion at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition of 1915, a reproduction by 
Henri Guillaume, French architect, 
of the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
Paris, which was built in 1786 for 
the Prince Salm-Salm, from designs 
by Rousseau (not Jean Jacques). It 
is a small but charmingly graceful 
and dignified structure. The city of 
San Francisco donated the site in 
Golden Gate Park. The building will 
house a permanent art collection, 
chiefly of French art. Rodin, before 
he died, selected for it 30 sculptures 
including two of his own. The Cali- 
fornia sculptor, Arthur Putnam, is 
generously represented. Gobelin 
tapestries and Sévres vases were con- 
tributed by the French Government, 
and the Queens of Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia and Greece sent examples of 
their respective national arts. Mar- 
shal Joffre laid the cornerstone; Mar- 
shal Foch planted a tree in the 
garden of the “ palace.” 


A Collector 


Newest of Russian cynosures is 
David Burliuk, exhibiting with other 
refugees from Sovietland at the 
Art Center, Manhattan. The eye 
was taken not simply by Burliuk’s 
canvasses (modern transcriptions of 
Japan, where he lived for two years), 
but rather by Burliuk proper. 

He is easily the world’s greatest 
waistcoat collector. He had 110 in 
Russia before the revolution. The 
cataclysm reduced him to 25— 
ravishing rainbows, hollyhocks, birds 
of paradise blindingly embroidered. 
He will never give them up, “even 
if the Bolsheviki reach New York.” 


a 






MUSIC 








$3 Per Seat 

The San Carlo Opera Company, 
which has opened its annual season 
with a five-week stay at the Century 
Theatre, Manhattan, charges three 
dollars for an orchestra seat. The 
Metropolitan and the Chicago Com- 
pany charge seven; standard plays 
and musical spectacles in New York 
charge from two and three-quarters 
dollars to eleven. 

The costs of producing opera are 
much greater than those of produc- 
ing other theatrical exhibits. For the 
usual Italian works, besides at least 
passable principals, a large and good 
orchestra is required, a sonorous 
chorus and usually a ballet. As 
against that, operas play in large 
houses before large crowds. 

The San Carlo Company now has 
played for more than two weeks, and 
has given ample demonstration of. its 
capabilities. Its principals are bet- 
ter this season than last. It retains 
most of its stars, some of these of 
wide reputation—Anna Fitziu, Alice 
True Gentle, Marie Rappold, Sophie 
Charlebois, Bianea Saroya, Manuel 
Salazar, Taki Miura. It has made 
some noteworthy additions—the ten- 
ors Tommasini and O’Moore, the 
soprano Consuelo Escobar. Its pro- 
ductions are generally “good ”— 
voices, orchestra, chorus. 

The chief fault comes from a lack 
of rehearsals. A singer will not agree 
with the orchestra about the tempo. 
Ensembles will not move along to- 
gether, with a resultant flagging of 
gait. The action, too, is apt to be 
unsynchronized. It is perhaps over 
much to expect that a troupe charg- 
ing a modest fee shall go in extrava- 
gantly for such expensive things as 
rehearsals. 


In Mexico 


Consuelo Escobar, who (with the 
San Carlo Company) has demon- 
strated a small, but pretty and very 
flexible soprano voice, is a native of 
Mexico, where she has sung with suc- 
cess. This success, she says, is the 
more praiseworthy because the Mexi- 
cans are biased against Mexican 
artists. Like natives of the U. S., 
they will patronize a foreign troupe 
enthusiastically, while a local com- 
pany gain small patronage and less 
applause. 

The Obregon Government is try- 
ing to correct this. It has under way 
an ambitious program for encourag- 
ing music. It subsidizes music 
schools, composers, orchestras, opera 
companies. It is determined to 
demonstrate to Mexicans that Mexi- 
cans, too, may have some merit in art. 
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A Lost Lady* 
Miss Cather Reconstructs the 
W est of the Railroad Kings 


The Story. Some 40 years ago— 
in the days of the railroad aristoc- 
racy, when life was more spacious— 
the Forrester place at Sweet Water 
was known from Omaha to Denver 
for its hospitality and a certain 
charm of atmosphere. There lived 
Captain Daniel Forrester, pioneer- 
hearted, a man whose age was the 
age of a strong pine, and Marian, 
his second wife, 25 years younger 
than himself. It was from her that 
the charm of the house proceeded— 
that delightful and airy lady, vivid 
as her garnet ear-rings. Niel Her- 
bert, young friend of the Forresters, 
grew up with the touch of that charm 
upon him—it is through his adoles- 
cent eyes that we see the story of her 
tragic decline. 

One of the greatest shocks of Niel’s 
life was when he discovered Marian 
Forrester’s intermittent liaison with 
dashing Frank Ellinger. He could 
not understand it—nor Marian—nor 
Captain Forrester, who seemed to 
know all, and yet to continue his 
trust and love for his wife. The 
great days passed—the Forrester 
fortune evaporated—Captain For- 
rester, crippled by a fall, spent years 
in dying—the pride of the house was 
brought down—yet Marian seemed 
to face Fate with a light, inflexible 
courage. She only broke down once, 
when Frank Ellinger threw her over 
and married—till Captain Forrester’s 
death. Then (he had been her bal- 
ance wheel), inserutably weak as she 
was inserutably strong, she lost poise 
—let her charm stoop pitifully to at- 
tract such men as the hard, sly, 
bumptious Ivy Peters. She passed 
out of Niel’s life, leaving him full of 
sorrow and anger that so inimitable a 
creature should come to such base 
uses. Later he heard she had mar- 
ried again—a rich, cranky old Eng- 
lishman, who lived in South America 
—and in that marriage recovered for 
a few years before she died a little 
of the luxury and spaciousness that 
seemed to belong to her. And Niel 
was glad. For, as he came to middle 
age, he realized that though he had 
known many women, he had never 
known one like her and that, though 
he still failed to comprehend her en- 
tirely, to him she had and always 
would have the power of suggesting 
his youth and the great days and 








$1 A Lost Lapr—Willa Cather—Knopf 
( .75). 











things much lovelier than herseif, “as 
the perfume of a single flower may 
call up the whole sweetness of 
Spring.” 


The Significance. This brief novel, 
told with perfect simplicity and 
skill, creates at least three characters 
as living as any in our fiction, and 
summons up a ghost—the ghost, the 
soul, of an entire period in our na- 
tional life—when the West was the 
West of the railroad kings. It 





WILLA CATHER 
She finds herself in “‘A Lost Lady ” 


establishes Miss Cather firmly as 
among the very first of our novelists. 


The Critics. Fanny Butcher in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: “ A delicate, 
lovely, fragile piece of literature... 
that very rare thing, a perfect thing 
in parvo.” 


The Bookman: “ More novelectte 
than novel, but it is almost perteci 
of its kind.” 


The Author, Willa (Sibert) Cather 
was born December 7, 1876. Vir- 
ginian by birth she is Middle-Western 
by adoption and bringing-up. She 
is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, was once employed on the 
Pittsburgh Daily Leader and later 
became associate editor of McClure’s 
Magazine. For some years she has 
devoted herself entirely to writing, 
and is at present living in France. 
Her works inelude Alexander’s 
Bridge, O Pioneers, My Antonia (her 
best work till the appearance of .A 
Lost Lady), The Song of the Lark, 
One of Ours (Pulitzer Prize-winner 


| for 1922). 








Officer! He’s in Again! 


One Wonders What Lawrence 
Would Do With Mother 
Goose 


In Studies in Classic American 
Literature,” TD. H. Lawrence, red- 
bearded British apostle of the ultra- 
moderns, discusses such revered lit- 
erary figures of America’s past as 
Franklin, Cooper, Poe, Melville, 
Whitman. 

In the first place, Mr. Lawrence 
does not think much of the present 
advertised American Literary Re- 
naissance. At present, he considers, 
“all that is visible to the naked Eu- 
ropean eye, in America, is a sort of 
recreant European.” But with 
Hawthorne, Poe, etc., American lit- 
erature came to “a _ real verge.” 
“It’s high time now that someone 
came to life out of the swaddled in- 
fant of truth that America spawned 
some time back,’ he remarks with 
naive condescension. So he fires 
away 264 pages of verbosity, be- 
sprinkled with large capitals, cryptic 
exhortations, capital I’s. 

“Old Daddy Franklin . . 
the first dummy American.” 

“Two monsters loomed on Coop- 
er’s horizon. 

“MRS. COOPER 

“MY WORK MY WIFE 

“MY WIFE MY WORK 

“THE DEAR CHILDREN 

“MY WORK!! 

“There you have the essential key- 
board of Cooper’s soul.” 

“That blue-eyed darling, Nathan- 
iel [Hawthorne] knew disagreeable 
things in his inner soul.” 

“Poe — doomed — died wanting 
more love and love killed him. A 
ghastly disease, love.” 

Such are a few of Mr. Lawrence’s 
more consecutive pronouncements. 
He proclaims with some justice Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick the greatest book of 
the sea ever written. But he says of 
Whitman: “ Walt’s great poems are 
really huge, fat tomb-plants, great, 
rank, graveyard growths”; and 
then: “ Whitman was the first heroic 
seer to seize the soul by the scruff 
of her neck and plant her down 
among the potsherds.” He is even 
able to read the darkness of acute 
sensual passion into the Leather- 
stocking Series. 

An almost ineredible performance 
by an author who has written one 
superb novelt and done work that is 
both interesting and fine in other 
literary fields—very nearly the most 
puerile book pretending to deal with 
America yet written by a visiting 
European. S. V. B. 


. set up 


MY WORK 





* Seltzer ($8.00). 
+ Sone and Lovers, 
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Stephen Vincent Benét 
He Carries About Gum, Candy, 


Some Books 

This drizzly day, when the weather 
quarrels with Autumn and Winter 
and does not know to which it shall 
pay allegiance, I scarcely know what 
author to pick down from the 
shelves. As a matter of fact, I have 
been reading Midwinter, by John 
Buchan. What a rollicking tale! Of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and Brob- 
dingnagian Dr. Sam Johnson. But 
[ have never met John Buchan. Who 
is there in America who ¢an spin 
such a romance? George Barr Me- 
Cutcheon? Robert W. Chambers? 
John Marquand? Some day when 
Stephen Vincent Benét turns his 
hand to romancing, perhaps he will 
do it. 

Now, there seems no reason why 
I should not write a few words con- 
cerning my friend and collaborator, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Log-roll- 
ing? If you wish, you may eall it 
that. I’ve often told the story of 
our first meeting at Yale, when he 


was a Freshman and I was a Sopho-. 


more, and I sought him out in the 
top floor of a gloomy dormitory 
where he was gayly pitching pennies 
of a Winter afternoon. Shortly after 
that, S. V. B. published his first book 
of poems. Since then he has pub- 
lished two others and three novels. 
Until his latest novel, Jean Hugue- 
not, I had thought him more poet 
than novelist. In Jean, however, he 
has drawn a character of charm and 
power. 

Stephen Benét has a large head, 
indefinite hair, wears huge glasses, 
carries an entire desk-full of papers, 
gum, candy, cigarettes and a book 
or two constantly about his person. 
His military ancestors, among them 
a Chief of Ordnance, have not given 
him precision of movement. 


His second novel, Young People’s 
Pride, was written so that he might 
marry and depart for a honeymoon 
in France. This he accomplished. 

He is exceedingly fond of his poet- 
editor brother, William Rose Benét. 


Stephen Benét has read constantly 
and rapidly from cradle days. He has 
assembled to his mind an extraordi- 
nary array of facts and fancies. His 
poetry bristles with them. Simple, 
honest, retiring, he is a phenomenon 
not often encountered among the 
literary young men of our time. He 
is a contributor to these pages. 


I just called him on the telephone 
to see what his next novel would be 
like. “I don’t know,” he answered. 
‘Only one thing—it’s going to be 
exceedingly long!” Which, after all, 
is a perfectly safe plan for a novel, 
isn’t it? dO 








Good Books 

The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 


Docror Nyre—Joseph C. Lincoln 
—Appleton ($2.00). When Doctor 
Nye came back to North Ostable his 
return and the reasons for it offered 
a perennial bonne bouche for all the 
gossips of Cape Cod, Why, the man 
had embezzled a church fund and 
gone to jail for it (and it was lucky 
his poor wife had died just before 
he was found out). How Doctor Nye 
rehabilitated himself against heavy 
odds—how he protected two young 
star-crossed lovers in spite of their 
warring families—how he finally 
established his innocence even in the 
eyes of his pompous brother-in-law 
is told through some 400 leisurely 
and, amusing pages, spiced with the 
particular brand of Cape Cod humor 
that has made Mr. Lincoln a best- 
seller. The happy ending is just as 
it ought to be. 


Emity or New Moon—L. M. Mont- 
gomery—Stokes ($2.00). There is 
good pollyanity and bad pollyanity. 
This is good pollyanity—at least one 
ean read it without wishing to rush 
out instanter and murder the first 
quaint child one sees. We have with 
us again the precocious girl orphan 
who confides in her diary and longs 
to be an author—the unsympathetic 
relatives who are won over by her shy 
independence — the Great Family 
Seecret—the letters to Father in Para- 
dise—ete., ete. But the peppermint 
sticks are tastier than the run of 
such literary peppermint sticks; the 
author knows her locale, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and writes of it with 
some intelligence. All in all it is a 
wonderful book to give that old- 
fashioned aunt. But be sure to in- 
clude a box of handkerchiefs, too— 
for it’s the sort of glad book that calls 
for a good, long ery. 


Tue Enp or THE House or ALARD— 
Sheila Kaye-Smith—Dutton ($2.00). 
Here is another lengthy, careful study 
of the decay of an English county 
family by the author of Joanna God- 
den, The Alards were land-poor and 
stubborn with pride—they could af- 
ford to keep two ears for the sake of 
their position but they could not af- 
ford the most necessary repairs on 
their farms. As a matter of eco- 
nomie fact they ecumbered the ground, 
and the slow pressure of economic 
facts at last destroyed them. A 
thorough, complete dissection of an 
acute problem in present-day Eng- 
land—well worth reading. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 





Potash and Perlmutter. Abe and 
Mawruss—in anything that might 
be called the silent drama? Abe and 
Mawruss—toned down to the flat 
black-and-whiteness of the sereen? 
It sounds as mournful as a sixth class 
Irench funeral, doesn’t it? But, 
strangely enough, it isn’t. Even shorn 
of actual speech Abe and Mawruss 
remain uproariously funny — the 
sume vulgar, unctuous ineredible im- 
mortals they were when they first 
sprang twin-Minervas of the ecloak- 
and-suit trade from the brain of 
Montague Glass. The plot more or 
less follows the outline of the first 
Potash and Perlmutter play. Rosie 
is there—and Feldman the unserupu- 
lous ‘lawyer—and Irma Potash’s love 
affair with Boris Anndrieff. Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr score 
heavily as the irresistible partners— 
even the subtitles are unusually 
laughable. For an evening of in- 
tensive, uncultured enjoyment, Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter should satisty 
any audience that hasn’t forgotten 
how to laugh. 


The Call of the Wild. Jack Lon- 
don’s story of Buck, the heroic husky 
of the North, who gave complete de- 
votion to the master who rescued him 
from other men’s brutality, is graph- 
ically and convincingly treated in this 
film version. Jack Mulhall as the 
kindly miner never leaves one in 
doubt as to the heart of gold that 
throbs beneath his mackinaw. And 
Walter Long, the would-be oppressor 
of the helpless, is villainous enough 
for anyone’s taste. There isn’t too 
much snow and for once, for a 
wonder, the dog-hero, though highly 
talented, doesn’t make one wish for 
an all-canine cast. 


Monna Vanna. The Middle Ages, 
the ages of picturesqueness, make 
good movie copy. So Maeterlinck’s 
play of the days of the warring Ital- 
ian city-states has all the advantages 
of armor, battle and the full trap- 
pings of romance. Lee Perry plays 
the beautiful Monna Vanna to a 
knight’s taste and all that a curious, 
if bloodthirsty, audience could ask in 
addition would be more scenes of the 
heat of battle. 


Note 


The Shooting of Dan McGrew 
(Robert W. Service’s poem) is soon 
to be cinematized. Barbara La Marr 
will appear as “the lady known as 
Lou.” 
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New Plays 


The Lullaby has a prologue and an 
epilogue which try to make a moral 
discourse out of a good play; it is 
sketchy, as must be any play with 
four acts and eleven scenes covering 
a span of 63 years; it might well be 
called Prostitute’s Progress—every 
male character is a predatory weak- 
ling with the exception of two old 
men (one of them a priest), an organ 
grinder, “ various Arabs” and other 
extras against whom nothing is 
proved. 

The play begins a little creakily in 
a Norman village, where Florence 
Reed, a country Madelon of 17, is in- 
nocently undone by her young lover. 
As the play gains headway the creaks 
disappear. Miss Reed carries it on 
through the poverty and the fleshpots 
of Paris and the rural beauty of 
Barbizon to final disaster in colorful 
Tunis. But in her expert hands it is 
not the sordid story of the gilded 
lady nor the implausible tale of in- 
nocence defiled. Driven on by the 
necessity of providing for the child 
of her first misfortune, she grad- 
ually descends the ladder, innocence 
and chastity lost but the integrity of 
her personality maintained, until 
finally in the last act even that is 
sacrificed. A tragedy, yes. Terrible, 
yes. But sordid, no; for the audience 
carries away neither drooping 
despondency nor stiff self-righteous- 
ness. The art of Miss Reed’s acting 
and the art of Edward Knoblock’s 
play carry the day. The finest scene 
of all is the ultimate crash. It is 
the second* good play to reach Broad- 
way this season. 

New York Evening Post: “ Strong 
drama .. . capital acting by Florence 
Reed.” 

Charles Darnton: “ Mawkish and 
tedious. . . . All the characters are 
repulsive, and, worse still, uninterest- 
ing.” 

The Changelings. Mr. Aldcroft 
was a conventional husband with a 
radical wife. Mr. Faber was a new- 
fangled husband with an old-fash- 
ioned wife. So when Kay Faber, the 
Alderofts’ daughter and the Fabers’ 
daughter-in-law, attempted to elope 
with a villainous novelist, the Faber- 
Alderoft family relation got snarleder 
and snarleder, and the conversation 
began to sputter with epigrams. The 
radical pair and the conventional one 
almost broke the usual traces to 


* The first was Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
(Mrs. Fiske). 


sympathize with each other; the state 
of marriage was dissected with a 
mordant sealpel. But finally all par- 
ties were reconciled, the young couple 
presented their respective parents 
with a grandson, and the author con- 
soled his characters with Talleyrand’s 
“Plus ¢a change—plus. C’est la 
méme chose.” Brilliant, intelligent 





Mr. MILLER AND MISS CHATTERTON 
They sputter in epigrams 


comedy by Lee Wilson Dodd with an 
all-star cast, including Henry Miller, 
Blanche Bates, Reginald Mason, 
Laura Hope Crews, Geoffrey Kerr, 
Ruth Chatterton. 

Alexander Woollcott: “A _ wise, 
good-humored comedy, which, after 
a provocative first act, becomes re- 
duced to a formula and takes on the 
manner of farce.” 


Peter Weston. Peter Weston, self- 
made millionaire, tried to run his 
children as he had run his business— 
by domination. He forced one son, 
a would-be painter, to go into the 
family pump-works, another away 
from idleness into advertising, and 
broke up his daughter’s love-affair 
with her poor but honest sweetie on 
financial grounds. Of course, after 
that, things had to go wrong and they 
did. Son John was electrocuted for 
killing daughter Jessie’s lover. Son 
James became an alcoholic; ana 
daughter Jessie, though unwed, began 
sewing on tiny garments. So Peter 
was left a deserted, broken old man, to 
realize that pride goes before a fall. 








A foreeful melodrama, smoothly 
played, starring Frank Keenan and 
displaying Judith Anderson as one 
of our best younger actresses. 

Percy Hammond: “A brisk old- 
timer with modern frills.” 


Heywood Broun: “We don’t 
think a play has any right to be as 
gloomy as Peter Weston without be- 
ing a good deal better.” 


Chains. Three mountainous acts 
labor and bring forth the mouse-like 
aphorism: “I wonder if, after all, 
morality isn’t just a matter of view- 
point?” A nice mother’s heart is 
lacerated and a slavish father’s 
pocket-book insultingly proffered 
when their son’s wild oat comes to 
light. The heroine, backed by an 
open-space brother of the slavish 
father, carries the day for righteous- 
ness with a fine mixture of scurn, 
patience, idealism. Few of the 
multitudinous lines are unfamiliar, 
yet Author Jules Goodman insists 
on driving the lot home with dogged 
repetition. Helen Gahagan is cour- 
ageous under her heavy load. Kath- 
erine Alexander, as a young sister of 
the oat-sower, furnishes a few wak- 
ing moments by some realistic flap- 
ping. 

Percy Hammond: You ean attend 
Chains and not feel that your intelli- 
gence has been dishonored. . 

By far the squarest of this season’s 
American plays.” 

The New York Call: “A plati- 
tudinous play as passé in subject as 
a speech on woman suffrage.” 


Music Box Revue. Another gor- 
geous spectacle—another moving ecur- 
tain, this time a mermaid-one—much 
color—much beauty—only occasional 
lapses in taste—Grace Moore’s voice 
—Florence O’Denishawn’s dancing— 
Frank Tinney—Josephy Santley— 
John Steel—Florence Moore. And 
this time, praises be, a revue with at 
least three uproariously funny inter- 
jections: R. C. Benchley’s inimitable 
reading of the treasurer’s report; a 
skit entitled If Men Played Cards as 
Women Do; an operatic rendering of 
Yess, We Have No Bananas! In 
many ways easily the best of all the 
revues. 


Greenwich Village Follies. A 
spirited, sumptuous display of color 
and talent with a good deal of extra- 
ordinary dancing to paprika it—two 
mirthful comie acrobats, the Man- 
dells, Daphne Pollard, the laugh-pro- 
voking vaudevillian of the piece, 
some lavishly-staged song numbers, 
good voices, splendid direction, note- 
worthy speed. Not quite as langh- 
able in its high spots as the Music 
Boz. 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 

CHILDREN OF THE Moon—Mag- 
nificently morbid demonstration of 
the dramatic values of insanity. The 
second act is the severest emotional 
test of the year. 

Ratn—Jeanne Eagels in the highly 
sexed South Seas. Rather like a 
vigorous nightmare, with the sky 
dripping steadily on the tin roof 
overhead. 

Sun Up—Hard characters and 
harder language softened by the cas- 
ualty list from the Argonne and by 
the drawl of the Carolina mountains. 

THe Devit’s Discrpte—Bernard 
Shaw, in an early play, awkwardly 
trying to treat the Revolutionary War 
as nonchalantly as he does morality. 
Roland Young as General Burgoyne 
earries off the play by his ability to 
say bitter things lightly. 


Comedy 
Aren’t We Ati? — Engaging 
irreverence toward what is_ in- 


accurately known as the holy state of 
matrimony. Cyril Maude is chief 
among the irreconcilables. 

In Love Wirx Love—One of those 
plays which leave nothing for dis- 
cussion in the homing taxi but the 
acting. Lynn Fontanne does most 
of it. 

Lirrte Miss Biursearp—No re- 
spectable young woman would have 
been allowed to see it 30 years ago. 
Irene Bordoni, Avery Hopwood, beds, 
ete. 

Mary, Mary, Quire Contrary— 
The bewildering charm of Mrs. Fiske 
let loose on a high comedy by St. 
John Ervine. Produced by David 
Belasco. 

THe Marionettes—The Teatro 
dei Piccoli of Rome presenting an 
odd novelty. Said to be “the best 
since Hector was a puppet.” 

Merton oF THE Movies—Glenn 
Hunter still performing a national 
service by dissociating youth and the 
camera complex. 

SeventH Hreaven—Helen Menken 
injects a great thrill into the slums 
of Paris with aid of a depraved sister, 
a romantic sewer diver, and Eloise, a 
taxi-cab with three cylinders in the 
grave. 

TwrEpLEs—If you thought Seven- 
teen was funny, wander in. The 
same author, the same treatment, the 
same players. All wear well. 


Musical Shows 


Prescribed for set-to-musiec savants 
are the following diversions: Music 
Box Revue, Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies, Scandals, Poppy, Chauve Souris. 
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At Antioch 


An essay* on Antioch College has 
been written by its President, Arthur 
E. Morgan. Sound physical health 
is so fundamental, says President 
Morgan, that “we say no Antioch 
student can remain with us unless 
he will give reasonable attention to 
his physical condition.” 

But the healthy undergraduate who 
would continue to breathe the air of 
Antioch must also be partially self- 
supporting. “Until one has learned 
how to discharge his obligations (eco- 
nomic) to society, he does not know 
how to live. For we must all work 
or steal, howsoe’er we name our 
stealing.” And since most people 


must acquire the art of existing in’ 


limited financial circumstances, every 
Antioch Freshman takes a course in 
personal finance. He is taught to 
live by budget. His budget is dis- 
cussed in class, and, every ten weeks, 
is reviewed by the head of the ac- 
counting department. 

It is, further, impossible to remain 
at Antioch without learning to earn 
a living. But Antioch differs from 
a trade or technical school in its in- 
sistence that all students effectively 
expose themselves to cultural inter- 
ests. Two years at literature, five at 
history, the social and the other sci- 
ences precede the degree. No self- 
made Antioch man will exhibit the 
ignorance of a Princeton trustee who 
asked: “ Who is John Calvin?” 

Antioch (Yellow Spring, 0.) was 
established in 1852. Horace Mann 
was its first president. Long unable 
to compete with state universities be- 
cause of its small endowment, the 
ecllege was reorganized in 1921, two 
years after Arthur Morgan became a 
trustee. 

The new curriculum requires a 
six-year course. Equipment includes 
factories on the college grounds. The 
students, numbering about 500, work 
in the college plants. Work and 
study is alternated in _ five-week 
shifts, half the student body com- 
posing each shift. This arrangement 
enables students to pay their own 
way through and also to carry the 
overhead of the institution. Antioch 
knows not the regular college holi- 
day periods. 

Associated with Mr. Morgan on 
Antioch’s staff: C. F. Kettering, Con- 
sulting Engineer of the General 
Motors; George Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mill Co.; Wil- 





* The Oentury Magazine for October. 





liam Mayo, Chief Engineer of the 
Ford Motor Co.; Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly; E. 
F. Gay, President of the New York 
Evening Post; Henry S. Dennison, 


President of the Dennison Manufac- * 


turing Co. 


A Surtax 


Hindus, Chinese, Siberians and 
other foreigners desiring instruction 
from the University of California 
must henceforth pay a $50 fee over 
and above the $150 demanded of 
all students who are not California 
citizens. 


Residents of one state who study 
at a state university in another state 
are frequently charged extra, but the 
surtax on foreign students is a com- 
paratively new departure, which has 
been subjected to hostile criticism on 
the ground that it is detrimental to 
America’s international influence and 
associations. 


Lies! 

The prevailing nonchalance of 
Washingtonians (D. C.) was dis- 
turbed by the discovery that 20,000 of 
their children were being supplied 
with hand-me-down text-books in 
history and geography, which 
described Germany as an Empire sur- 
mounted by the Kaiser, and St. 
Petersburg as the home of Tsar Nich- 
olas, the Tsarina and Tsarevitch. 


The schools of Washington are, 
of course, dependent upon Congress 
for guidance and nurture, and it ap- 
pears that that busy body has been 
neglectful. 

Some educators are, however, well 
pleased. An opportunity is afforded 
them to convince their pupils that 
all that is written—even in text-books 
—is not true. 


New Amherst 


Clerical difficulties in rearranging 
the curriculum schedules of the stu- 
dents delayed Amherst’s opening. 

After the departure of President 
Meiklejohn (Timez, June 25, July 2), 
new professors and new courses were 
substituted. 

English, recently the weakest sub- 
ject, is classed as the strongest, 
largely attributable to the retvrn of 
Robert Frost, poet (Timm, Sept. 17). 
Economies, one of the most popular 
subjects under President Meiklejohn, 
retains its vogue. Labor classes in 
Springfield and Holyoke will be dis- 


eontinued. 
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The Ward Case 
Bitterness—An Able Judge 
—“ Men Are Equal” 


The so-called Ward case has suc- 
ceeded in attracting national atten- 
tion. A summary of the facts: 

Over 16 months ago an impotent 
sailor, Clarence Peters, was shot by 
Walter S. Ward, a son of the million- 
aire baking magnate (Ward’s Bread), 
on a lonely road near Rye, in West- 
chester County, New York. Ward 
confessed, through his counsel, that 
he shot Peters, but claimed that he 
shot in self-defense and that Peters 
was an accomplice of a desperate 
band of blackmailers, who wanted 
Ward’s money or his life. A first 
indictment was dismissed by Supreme 
Court Justice Seeger. 

Governor Smith, of New York, 
then appointed Justice Wagner to 
preside over an extraordinary session 
of the Supreme Court, whose duties 
should be thoroughly to investigate 
the crime. The Attorney General’s 
office superseded the local District At- 
torney. The wheels of justice were 
promptly set in motion. The prose- 
eution secured another indictment 
from the new Grand Jury, on the 
theory that Peters was a poor boy, 
slain for some sinister reason by 
Ward, who was pictured as a wanton, 
wealthy wastrel. 

Though a desperate attempt was 
made by Ward’s counsel to secure a 
dismissal of the new indictment, it 
failed and the case was finally 
reached for trial this month. 

The chief counsel for Ward is ex- 
Justice Isaac N. Mills, formerly of 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court. He is per- 
haps the most respected member of 
the Westchester County Bar. 

While the bitterness of counsel has 
been almost unparalleled, Justice 
Wagner has been able to hold the 
bucking legal broncos well in hand. 
He is the calm, confident, dominating 
figure of the court room. He handles 
the lawyers much as a school teacher 
would handle unruly primary chil- 
dren. While authoritative in his man- 
ner, he is not autocratic or haughty. 
His main endeavor is to preserve 
order and obedience, and to have the 
proceedings possess the dignity of a 
trial rather than resemble the wrang- 
lings in a barroom. 

At one point in the trial, leaning 
forward from the bench, Justice 
Wagner emphatically pointed his 
finger at a man in the front row of 
spectators. 

“ Outside,” said the Justice sharp- 
ly, his finger kept pointed at the 
man, “That gentleman right there. 


| 





Leave the room!” Without a word 
the man scrambled to his feet and 
hurried from the court. Justice 
Wagner refused to enlighten re- 
porters as to his reasons. 


Whatever the outcome of the case, 
one thing is sure—it is being proved 
thet a man, no matter how rich, no 
matter how influential, no matter how 
generously endowed with astute 
counsel, must bow to the yoke of the 
Law. Over the portals of the court 
house where the case is being tried, 
appears: “To no man will we sell, 
delay or deny justice.” 


Attorney-General? 
Dwight W. Morrow was a class- 
mate of President Coolidge at Am- 





© Keystone 


DwicHt W. Morrow 
He could fill Mr. Mellon’s hat 


herst (1895). He then attended Co- 
lumbia Law School, made a brilliant 
record as a student, was honored with 
selection to the editorial board of the 
Columbia Law Review, and, after a 
varied but uniformly notable career 
in private practice, became a mem- 
ber of the banking firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

Gossip is now heard on all sides 
that Mr. Morrow is soon to become a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. If 
Mr. Mellon should retire as Secretary 
of the Treasury, which, however, is 
unlikely, Mr. Morrow could fill his 
hat as well as his shoes. It is more 
probable, however, that he will be- 
come Attorney General, as it is quite 
generally understood that Mr. Daugh- 
erty desires to retire. 


Who's Best? 


William E. Borah, lawyer-Senator 
from Idaho, is contributing a series 
of articles (political) to the Hearst 
press. Boasts Mr. Hearst’s Sunday 
editor: “Borah is the foremost 
lawyer in the U. 8. Senate.” 


That Mr. Borah is an able lawyer, 
few will deny. But there are many 
lawyers in the U. S. Senate. Hiram 
Johnson,* for one. And La Follette 
and Lodge and Heflin and Owen and 
Pepper. Other lawyers: Ashurst, 
Brandegee, Broussard, Bruce, Cara- 
way, Colt, Cummins, Curtis, Dial, 
Dill, Dillingham, Ernst, Fletcher, 
George, Gerry, Hale, Harreld, Har- 
rison, both Jones’, King, Lenroot, 
Mayfield, McLean, McNary, Neely, 
Norris, Overman, Pittman, Ralston, 
Ransdell, both Reed’s, Robinson, 
Shortridge, Shields, Simmons, Spen- 


cer, Stanley, Stephens, Sterling, 
Swanson, Trammell, Underwood, 
both Walsh’s, Watson, Wheeler, 


Willis. 

To many, George Wharton Pepper 
oi Pennsylvania appears to be the 
most able lawyer in the Senate. Mr. 
Pepper has been one of the most 
noted practitioners at the Philadel- 
phia Bar. He served as Algernon 
Sydney Biddle Professor of Law at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1893 till 1910. In 1915 he was 
the Lyman Beecher Lecturer at Yale. 
His appellate arguments are sur- 
passed by those of nobody at the en- 
tire American Bar. He is in a class 
with men like John W. Davis, Louis 
Marshall, William D. Guthrie. He 
brings to the Senate, in addition to a 
profound knowledge of the law, a 
decided talent for convincing logical 
oratory, merciless in its precision and 
diivetness. He has received honorary 
degrees from Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Trinity, Pittsburgh. In addition to 
being a lawyer and statesman, Sena- 
tor Pepper is also the author of sev- 
eral legal treatises of merit, and is 
actively interested in athletics, par- 
ticularly baseball. 


A Parley 


The intolerable delay of justice 
has at last aroused the American 
Bench and Bar. In most jurisdic- 
tions under ordinary conditions, it 
takes almost two years to bring a 
big case to trial. Nobody has realized 
the shocking condition of affairs more 
keenly than William H. Taft. On 
Sept. 26 the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. called a 
meeting in Washington of all the 
senior Federal Circuit Judges “to 
diseuss court conditions.” 


*Mr. Johnson is Mr, Hearst’s good 
friend. 
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Unfairness 
The Summer has been comparative- 
ly calm. Now the war on heretics 
begins again. 


FUNDAMENTALIST MODERNIST 

1. The Bible is the 1. The Bible CON- 
Word of God. TAINS the Word 

2. of God. 


Jesus Christ is 
THE Son of God 
in a sense in which 
NO other is. 


. The birth of Jesus 


was SUPERNATU- 
RAL 


4. The ‘death of Jesus 


was EXPIATORY. 


56. Man is the product 


of SPECIAL CRE- 
ATION 


2. Jesus Christ is A 


Son of God in the 
sense that ALL 
men are, 


. The birth of Jesus 


was NATURAL. 


. The death of Jesus 
BM 


was EBX - 
PLARY. 
Man is the prod- 


> uct of EVOLU- 
Man is a SINNER, TION. 

fallen from orig- 6. Man is the unfor- 
inal righteousness, tunate VICTIM of 


and == apart from environment, but 
God's redeeming through self cul- 
grace, hopelessly ture can make 
lost. good, 

7. Man is justified by 7. Man is justified by 
FAITH in _ the WORKS in follow- 
atoning blood of ing Christ’s exam- 
Christ. Result, ple. Result, Natu- 
supernatural regen- ral development 
eration from from WITHIN. 
ABOVE. 


The above (illustrated) is being 
sent out to thousands of church folk 
by a propagandist agency known as 
the Chureh News Association. It 
purports to be the first fair statement 
of the difference between Con- 
servative Protestants and Progressive 
Protestants, or between Fundamen- 
talists and Liberals. It was distrib- 
uted under the auspices of cer- 
tain Fundamentalists, including the 
Moody Bible Institute (Chicago), 
the Wylie School of Bible Training 
(Manhattan), and various individual 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopal- 
ians, Disciples. 

Perhaps it is impossible for a 
Fundamentalist to state fairly the 
Liberal position. Probably, if he 
could state it, he would not so mili- 
tantly oppose it. 

In stating the Modernist position 
above, the Fundamentalists com- 
pletely ignore the main point in all 
the Modernist attitude. For exam- 
ple, the Modernist does not say that 
the birth of Jesus was NATURAL.® 
He says he does not know that it 
was supernatural. “ But,” says he, 
“whether Jesus was or was not the 
natural son of Joseph, matters less 
than that Jesus’ followers should seek 
and do the will of God as Jesus did.” 
Thus, the Modernist believes himself 
more fundamental than the Funda- 
mentalist. 

Another illustration of unfairness 
is in the seventh clause. In arrogat- 
ing to themselves a monopoly of 
FAITH, the Fundamentalists scarce- 
ly make adequate compensation when 
they allow to Modernists the virtue 
of (supposedly good) WORKS. 

But the absurdity of any such 





. * Modernists do not ordinarily express them- 
selves in the oracular or in the oratorical man- 
ger of capital letters. 


alignment of differences is that the 
Fundamentalists are not even fair to 
themselves. The strength of the 
Fundamentalist appeal, like the ap- 
peal of the Roman Catholic Church, 
is in assertion and not in argument. 
The Fundamentalist triumphs by 
simply stating his simple faith. That 
is enough. But when the Funda- 
mentalist begins to argue, he denies 
his faith, for his faith is either self- 
evident or it is not evident at all. No 
man was ever argued into being a 
Fundamentalist. 

And yet, curiously (and unfortun- 
ately for his spiritual health), the 
Fundamentalist is the first to rush 
into argument. He is the aggressor 
because he feels, with considerable 
justification, that the Modernist 
should get out of the old church; but 
he can only be ousted by being haled 
before an ecclesiastical court. 

Certain of the Fundamentalists, 
armed with the Gospel armor, have 
already entrenched themselves behind 
the left-hand column printed above. 
Between the left and right-hand, they 
say there is no middle ground, no 
compromise. 

The Modernist does not seek com- 
promise; he seeks tolerance. 


Anglican Assembly 

A new supplication has been writ- 
ten into the Litany of the Anglican 
Church. It is for the safety (and 
presumably for the success) of the 
forces of the King “ by land, sea and 
air.” The 20th Century also makes 
its dent on the Litany by the addi- 
tion of supplications for “all who 
serve mankind by labor, commerce 
and learning ”; also, for “ miners and 
those who labor in other dangerous 
occupations.” 

These additions were sanctioned by 
the House of Clergy at the Church 
National Assembly at Westminster 
(London). Democracy was recog- 
nized by altering the prayer for “ the 
lords of the council and all the nobil- 
ity” to “the high court of Parlia- 
ment and all the King’s councilors.” 

In the House of the Laity nothing 
changed. In the interest of women 
much was proposed, but nothing 
granted. Only women who will prom- 
ise to “ obey ” can be church-married. 
The Tenth Commandment also remains 
intact. It still reads: “ Thou shall not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, 
nor his servant, nor his maid, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
his.” Miss Maude Royden, persist- 
ent feminist agitator, endeavored to 
have “wife” eliminated. “ Women 
dislike to be categoried with a man’s 
ox or his ass!” 


MEDICINE 





Cheaper Radium 


The richest source of radium in the , 
world is believed to have been dis- 
covered in Turkestan by a Russian 
Government expedition. An Ameri-_ 
can syndicate, which includes Dr. C. 
Everett Field, President of the Ra- 
dium Research Corporation, and 
Washington B. Vanderlip, chronic 
Soviet concession hunter, with 
four New York philanthropists as 
“ angels,” is planning to produce and 
distribute radium from this field at 
Radium manufactured 
from carnotite deposits in Colorado 
costs from $85 to $110 a milligram, 
or approximately $50,000,000 a 
pound. This has been reduced in the 
last two years to $70 a milligram by 
the exploitation of much richer ore 
veins in the Belgian Congo. The 
Turkestan samples of pitchblende 
(the main source of radium) run al- 
most twice as high in radium content 
as the Congo ores, and will make pos- 
sible its distribution in America at 
$35 to $40 a milligram. The total 
amount of radium in use in the world 
is only eight ounces, of which three 
are in America and a little more in 
England. In the U. S. there is only 
enough to treat 5% of cases which 
need it, and this is concentrated in 
large cities. A great deal of radium 
is being used for commercial pur- 
poses. Twelve million watch dials 
have been treated with a weak solu- 
tion of radium and a sulphate at a 
cost of twelve cents apiece. In the 
mass this subtracts materially from 
the quantity available for medicinal! 
purposes, and the new syndicate is 
trying to conserve the supply for 
medical use. 


cost price. 


Health Is Purchasable 


Fifty-one and six-tenths cents per 
capita is what the average American 
city of 100,000 population or more 
spends on health—that is, for strictly 
defined health services, and not in- 
eluding hospitals, morgues, sewerage 
and sewage disposal, garbage and 
refuse disposal.* It lavishes $6.11 on 
education, $1.88 on highways, $1.56 
on fire prevention, $1.28 on police 
protection. And this expenditure 
for health purposes, parsimonious 
though it looks, increased 95% on 

* These functions are, of course, essential to 
public welfare, but should not legitimately be 
charged against a modern health department. 
Its activities should embrace control of com- 
municable diseases, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases, infant welfare, school hygiene, public 
health nursing, laboratories, food inspection, 
sanitary inspection, vital statistics, public 
health education and administration. The or- 
ganization of these activities varies with differ- 
ent cities, School health supervision, for in- 


stance, is administered by the boards of edu- 
caton in many cities. 
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the average between 1910 and 1920, 
according to a 10-year analysis of the 
health department budgets of 83 cities 
(including the 68 with a population 
of over 100,000, 1920 census, and a 
few below), just completed as part 
of the report of the Committee on 
Municipal Health Department Prac- 
tice, of the American Public Health 
Association. 

The work of this committee is fi- 
nanced by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., a corporation which 
knows how to mix altruism and 
business. The committee is com- 
posed of such nationally known sani- 
tarians as Dr. Charles-Edward A. 
Winslow, Chairman, Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin, Dr. Haven Emerson, Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, Dr. Wade H. 
Frost, Dr. Allen W. Freeman, Dr. 
Lewis R. Thompson. 

The survey of health department 
expenditures showed that every city 
in the list increased its budget be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. In 24 cities 
the increase was over 100%. In Mil- 
waukee it was 343%. The greatest 
average increase was made by cities 
of 250,000 to 500,000. The per capita 
expenditures for 1920 ranged from 
104.9 cents (Bridgeport) to 119 
(Seranton). One-half of the cities 
spent less than 43.9 cents per capita. 
Twenty-seven cities spent more than 
the average. They were: 


Bridgeport ..... 104.9 


Memphis ....... 64.7 
Yonkers ........ 93.9 Seattle ........ 63.4 
ers 88.2 Rochester ...... 62.9 
Pittsburgh ..... 81.8 Grand Rapids... 61.5 
Savannah ...... 76.8 San Diego....... 61.2 
Jacksonville .... 74.8 Dallas ......... 59.2 
Salt Lake City.. 73.4 Akron ......... 58.2 
BREEEES cccveses 72.3 Schenectady .... 57.8 
PD. esbhdeuse 71.4 New Bedford.... 54.5 
Milwaukee ..... 69.8 Baltimore ...... 53.1 
New York...... 69.0 Toledo ......... 52.9 
PE son odcale 67.3 Tacoma ........ 52.3 
Syracuse ....... 66.3 Los Angeles..... 52.2 
Jersey City..... 65.5 ‘ 


Deadly Wall Street 


C. E. Curtis, Vice President of the 
Bank of America, and Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, Medical Director of the 
Life Extension Institute, agree that 
the banking institutions of Wall 
Street are breeding-places for tuber- 
culosis, anemia and other disease con- 
ditions among their women em- 
ployees. There is not a bank in 
the “ Street ” that is not supporting 
one or more tuberculous employees in 
hospitals or sanitariums, says Mr. 
Curtis. The rapid, artificial, neur- 
asthenie life; the poor physical 
standards of clerical workers; un- 
hygienic clothes; the feminist cigar- 
ette are among the culprits blamed 
for these conditions. The Federal 
Reserve Bank has an efficient medical 
department with six nurses and five 
doctors, and provides six months’ 
leave on salary for employees who 
need it. Other banks are reticent, 


but admit the presence of the prob- 
lem. 
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Martyrs 


A hermetically sealed concrete 
room with air pressure reduced to 
that of high altitudes; an airplane 
engine running under actual flying 
conditions; a mixture of gasoline and 
air; a leak, a stray spark, a short- 
circuited wire—who knows? and four 
young scientists of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards were blown into Nir- 
vana. Others were injured but will 
recover. The dead: Lauer, 23 years 
old, a Ph.D., preparing for a profes- 
sorship in mathematics; Kendig, 26, 
an electrical engineer; Cook, 30; Lee, 
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HERBERT C, HOOVER 
These men were martyrs—”’ 


35 (a survivor of the Knickerbocker 
Theatre disaster of last year). 
Theirs were the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees—none over $2,000. 
Some of their families may receive 
$50 a month from the Government; 
a voluntary relief fund was started 
by the Bureau staff. Said Herbert C. 
Hoover, in whose Department the Bu- 
reau is: “ These men were martyrs 
to the experimental work through 
which science finds its advances to- 
ward publie usefulness.” Director 
George K. Burgess appointed a com- 
mittee to make a minute investiga- 
tion. 

The victims were engaged in ex- 
periments to test the amount of evap- 
oration in an airplane engine. Gov- 
ernment experts estimate that 500,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline may be 
saved yearly if the experiments prove 
successful. In the same laboratory 
but a few weeks ago the engines of 





the Navy’s great dirigible, ZR-1, re- 
ceived their final tests. 


Our Unstable Globe 


The gist of a dissertation* recently 
prepared for Nature (London) by 
Professor W. de Sitter of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, Netherlands: 

It has long been suspected that the 
rotation of the earth is gradually 
slowing down. But lately other 
doubts have arisen. As a matter of 
fact, it is not the rotation of the 
earth, but of a definite point on the 
earth—the Greenwich or some other 
observatory—that is used as our 
standard. Comparison of wireless 
time signals has revealed slight dis- 
erepancies from different observa- 
tories. While these may be due to 
errors in instruments, it is quite pos- 
sible that the earth does not rotate 
as a rigid body, but that some parts 
of its surface are moving in relation 
to other parts. Similar irregularities 
have been observed in the moon’s 
rotation, and even in Mercury, Venus 
and the sun, for which no explana- 
tion has been found. In short, there 
is distinet evidence of slow and con- 
tinuous changes, imperceptible to the 
human senses, due to the sliding of 
the earth’s crust over its core. In- 
stead of being on a solid ball, as we 
had supposed, we may really be on a 
shimmying, jelly-like globe! 


In California 


David Starr Jordan, ichthyologist, 
peace advocate, useful citizen, and 
President Emeritus of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, was elected 
President of the Pacifie Division of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, meeting at the 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. The recent solar 
eclipse, protection of the fishing 
industry, seismie disturbances were 
the chief topics of interest. 


c Problems of Fundamental Astronomy. 
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National Amateur Golf 


Posted on the scoreboard at Floss- 
moor (Chicago) were the scores of 
32 qualifiers in the national amateur 
golf championship. Topping the 


list : 

Charles Evans, Jr., Chicago... .*75 74 149 
(Amateur Champion 1916, 1920) 

R. T. Jones, Jr., Atlanta....... 75 74 149 

8. D. Herron, Chicago.......... 77 #74 1651 
(Amateur Champion 1919) 

W. C. Fownes, Pittsburgh...... 78 74 152 
(Amateur Champion 1910) 

F. D. Ouimet, Boston.......... 80 73 1538 


(Amateur Champion 1914) 

George von Elm, Salt Lake City. 76 77 153 
Albert Seckel, Chicago.......... 76 78 154 
Willie I. Hunter, Los Angeles... 79 75 154 

(British Amateur Champ. 1921) 

Rudolph BH. Knepper, Sioux City. 77 78 155 
Robert A. Gardner, Chicago... .. 74 82 156 

(Amateur Champion 1909, 1915) 

Below, tied with four others for 
twelfth, came Jess Sweetser, Yale 
and Siwanoy, titleholder, 157. Tied 
with him, Maxwell R. Marston, Phil- 
adelphia. J. P. Guilford, Boston 
(Amateur Champion 1921), had 
158. F. 8. Douglas of New York, 
Amateur Champion in 1898, whose 
entry this year aroused interest, 
failed to qualify with 84, 86-170. 

Squaring off for match play, 
Hunter deftly eliminated Evans. 
Jones (open titleholder), Cochran of 
Wichita Falls, Herron, Fownes, Oui- 
met, von Elm, Gardner did not falter. 
Sweetser swamped Seckel, a Chi- 
cagoan. Philadelphians were pleased 
because Marston advanced by scotch- 
ing Simpson of Indianapolis. 

Next day the galleries gibbered. 
Jones, who shot 70 in the morning, 
was only two up on Marston. Mars- 
ton, 70 in the afternoon, put Jones 
out, 2 and 1. Gardner trimmed 
Fownes; Sweetser, Herron; Ouimet, 
Hunter. 

Ouimet’s 2-and-1 win from von 
Elm and Jones’ 4-stroke margin over 
Evans (71 to 78) in the medal play- 
off, featured the third day. 


Then more gibbering. Marston 
sighted 45 feet across the soggy 15th 
green, holed a two, ushered Ouimet 
out at the next hole. Sweetser eased 
into the finals by ousting Gardner. 

Ding dong, up and down, Sweetser 
and Marston played to a mutual 
standstill in 36 holes. They walked 
over to the first tee and halved their 
37th hole in the figure 5. They drove 
to the 38th, Marston on, Sweetser off. 
Sweetser chipped, Marston putted, 
and his fifth stymie of the day made 
Sweetser runner-up, Marston cham- 
pion. 


Had Sweeteer retained his title it 


* Par at Flossmoor is 74, 





would have been the first such repeti- 
tion since Travers’ performance in 
1912. And not since 1911 has there 
been an extra-hole event. 


Sculls 


Thumping along 40 strokes to the 
minute in his singles seull, W. E. 
Garrett Gilmore of Baltimore left 
Walter Hoover of Duluth sweating 
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WALTER HOOVER 
He received shabby treatment 


four lengths astern after rowing a 
mile and a quarter down the St. 
Louis River. Gilmore stepped ashore 
and was handed the Philadelphia 
Challenge Cup, emblematic of the 
world’s singles seulling champion- 
ship. 

Hoover, 1922 winner of England’s 
Diamond Seulls, declared he will not 
row again for some time, and when 
he does it will not be under the colors 
of the Duluth Boat Club. Said he, 
enigmatically: “I received some 
pretty shabby treatment from them.” 


Canadian Women’s 


Unless there are Mexican and 
Alaskan tournaments, Glenna Col- 
lett of Providence is women’s golf 
champion of North America. ‘The 
little national champion crossed over 
into Canada with seven other Ameri- 
can women, mixed with Britishers 
and Canadians, whirled through the 
lot to the Canadian women’s open 
title. In beating Edith Leitch of 





England, 5 and 4, Miss Collett ticked 
off the first nine in 37. In the semi- 
finals she disposed of Alexa Stirling, 
3 and 2. Mrs. W. A. Gavin of Eng- 
land, defending titleholder, met her 
at the last, but Glenna received con- 
gratulations on the 34th green. — 


A Cleek 


Bobby Cruickshank, Shackamaxon 
(N. J.) professional, who tied for 
open champion with Bobby Jones in 
July and later failed to qualify for 
the professional championship at 
Pelham, holed out on a 292-yd. hole 
(the twelfth, short course) at the 
Westchester-Biltmore (N. Y.) with 
a single blow of his cleek. 


Wistful 

The great yearning of Harry Wills, 
heavyweight Negro, to clamber into a 
ring with Champion Dempsey has 
almost been equaled in recent months 
by the yearning of a great portion 
of the fight public to see Wills do so. 
So far Dempsey’s sagacious manage- 
ment has been able to sidestep. Wills 
and the public have waited wistfully. 

For many moons Wills has not 
fought a fight. Next week in Long 
Island City he will fall upon hulking 
Homer Smith, Kalamazoo heavy- 
weight, “the man Firpo failed to 
anaesthetize.” Whatever pressure 
Wills can bring to bear on Smith will 
apply in direct ratio to the Dempsey 
management. The publie will see to 
that. 


Intersectional Tennis 

At Forest Hills, L. I., only a ten- 
nis net separated the East and the 
West. With the intersectional title at 
stake, Williams, Tilden, Johnson, 
Richards of the East successfully 
bombarded Johnston, Griffin, the 
two Kinseys in singles. Johnston 
and Griffin took the West’s one point 
in doubles play against Williams and 
Washburn (Harvard graduates). 
Match seore: 4 to 1. 


New World’s Records 


© Running broad jump for women: 
Mlle. Mejzlikova, Czecho-Slovakia, 
540 centimeters (17 ft., 6 3-5 in.) 

G Horseshoe pitching: C. C. Davis, 
Columbus, O., 46 ringers in 50 
pitches, including 18 doubles, 79%. 

@ Safe hits (baseball) : Paul Strand, 
Salt Lake Pacifie Coast League Club, 
290 in one season. 

€ Consecutive home run _ hitting: 
George Kelly, New York Nationals, 
three home runs in three times at bat, 
against Chicago. 
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Current Situation 


As the Fall season develops, there 
is evidence that the declining stock 
market last Spring forecast general 
conditions in trade with some accu- 
racy. A more conservative attitude 
prevails in mercantile circles; some 
disappointment is being expressed by 
previous optimists concerning the 
Autumn outlook. 

As far as the merchant is con- 
cerned, conditions are in general 
quite satisfactory without being 
wildly exciting. A rapidly develop- 
ing complaint by the public against 
higher prices for merchandise may, 
however, reduce consumption this 
Fall, if merchants press their pres- 
ent advantageous position too far. 

Irregularities continue to feature 
the movement of prices; cottons and 
silks are high but in an uncertain 
position. It is evident, however, that 
retailers are in most cases avoiding 
overstocking, for manufacturers quite 
generally complain of their delayed 
buying. 

More cheerful news is now coming 
from abroad; it has contributed tem- 
porarily at least to firmer stock 
prices, but will probably not be a 
factor to our merchants or manufac- 
turers for many months, even if a 
settlement of the crucial reparations 
question is really heralded. 


Gasoline Surplus 


The heavy production of petro- 
leum has affected the prices for crude 
oil less than that of gasoline. The 
latter is now lower than at any time 
since 1915; erude oil sold in that year 
at 60¢ a barrel, and is now $1.50 a 
barrel. This disparity results from 
the fine quality of oil produced in 
California and the mid-continent; it 
is light and easily refined, yielding 
20% to 30% gasoline, compared 
with 15% previously obtained by 
producers. An important factor has 
also been the improvement of refin- 
ing methods, whereby the proportion 
of gasoline obtained from erude cil 
is higher than previously. 

Some experts claim that the Cali- 
fornia production has passed its 
peak, and statistics bear this out so 
far; the week ending Sept. 15 saw a 
decline in the daily average produc- 
tion of 5,750 barrels over the pre- 
vious week. A cheerful view of the 
oil industry was taken by Harry F. 
Sinclair, who pointed out the un- 
doubted increase in consumption, 
owing to the continued increase in 
the number of automobiles operated. 
Present difficulties in the oil busi- 
mess are not due to declining con- 





sumption—that has steadily in- 
creased; it has been the sudden and 
excessive Western production that 
has increased stocks and driven down 
oil prices. 

Thus far the oil companies have 
stood the gaff well, considering the 
burden thrown on them by declining 
prices and mounting stocks. Very 
few have required security financing 
so far. 


Bankers 


Nearly 2,200 bankers, from East, 
West, North, South, from the coun- 
try, from the cities, convened at At- 





© Paul Thompson 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL 
He spoke firat 


lantie City for the 49th annual ses- 
sion of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

The city men were cheerful, said 
times are good, pointed gladly to 
extensive building, high wages, 
searcity of skilled labor, slight un- 
employment, labor’s big bank depos- 
its, “more money in circulation than 
at any time since the War.” 

The country men were morose, 
talked gloomily of poor crops, un- 
employment, low farm prices, agri- 
cultural depression (particularly in 
the Southwest) the European situa- 
tion, the “ political rampage” of the 
Mid-West farmers. The country men 
expected, however, a swing of the 
pendulum. They sought no legis- 
lation. 

Addresses, including a curtain- 





raiser by Charles E. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, and the Association 
President’s annual address by J. H. 
Puelicher of Milwaukee, dealt 
largely with domestic economic prob- 
lems—in contrast to last year’s inter- 
national speculations at the confer- 
ence in Manhattan. 

Chief discussion topics: the Mid- 
West farmer revolt; sporadic distrust 
of bankers in general and the Street 
in particular; the attacks on the 
Federal Reserve system; the New 
York bucket shop exposé; the return 
ot competition to world markets. 


Autos 


In the first eight months of 1923 
the number of passenger cars pro- 
duced in the U. S. was greater than 
the number produced for the entire 
year of either 1921 or 1922. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures: 

1923 (eight months ended Ang. 31) 
—Passenger cars, 2,431,062; trucks, 
258,771. 

1922 (entire year) — Passenger 
cars, 2,339,414; trucks, 244,882. 

1921 (entire year) — Passenger 
ears 1,535,196; trucks, 147,168. 


Oil-Burning Ships 


Whatever the temporary merits of 
coal and oil as fuels on land, there is 
no doubt that petroleum is increas- 
ingly favored on the seas. A survey 
by the Department of Commerce 
shows that in 1922 there were 3,110 
oil-burning steamships of a gross 
tonnage of 15,004,548 tons, compared 
with only 501 such vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 1,721,747 in 1914. 
The increase has been particularly 
marked in recent years of expensive 
coal: in 1920 there were 2,021 oil- 
burning vessels of 9,039,247 gross 
tonnage; in 1921, 2,848 vessels of 
15,374,652 gross tonnage. 

During the same period there was 
also a marked increase of oil tank- 
ers; from 366 tankers of 1,441,196 
tons in 1914, these figures grew to 
673 tankers of 3,068,130 tons in 1920; 
840 tankers of 4,114,827 tons in 
1921 and last year 950 tankers of 
4,806,404 tons. 


This development has occurred 
without any special effort by petro- 
leum companies to stimulate it; the 
latter have apparently felt that their 
first duty lay in supplying gasoline 
for automotive consumption, and 
feared the inroads upon the supply 
needed for this purpose which would 
be caused by a sudden and excessive 
increase of oil-burning ships. 
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BOOKS FOR the MAN of AFFAIRS 


“T he ideal reference book” 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 


Just completed, an unabridged, comprehensive work, by a staff of ex- 
perts, which will give every business man immediate and full definitions 
of every business and banking term, and a multitude of facts on legal 
matters as well. Cloth $3.00, Indexed $3.50. 





“A practical manual by an authority” 


HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


By GEORGE R. CHATBURN 
University of Nebraska 
Both a historical survey of the growth of our highways, railroads, 
canals, and motor transportation, and an outlook for the future. Full 
of suggestions for the business man. With diagrams and illustrations. 
$3.00. 


One of the most informing books ever written on this subject 


CHINA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
By E. T. WILLIAMS 
University of California 
The author spent many years of his life in China as a U. S. Govern- 
ment official, and views his subject with kindly eyes. He devotes sepa- 
rate chapters to “ Family Life,” “ Woman,” “ Foreign Trade,” Etc. 
With illustrations and map, $4.00. 








An exceedingly timely book 


A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN, Ph.D. 

In view of continuing debate as to the League of Nations and the 
World Court, this historical survey, which traces all such movement 
from earliest times, is of decided value. Non-partisan and unpreju- 
diced. $2.75. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - - NEW YORK 





Yellow Dot-Age 
Mr. A. C. M. Croome, the 


well-known British golf writer 
and analyst of the game, has 
an interesting article under 
this unique head in the London 
Morning Post, suggesting that 
the average golfer wants a 
ball that will “ sit up and take 
nolice on the tee and through the 
green, and rise gracefully into the 
air in response to the minimum 
of applied energy.’’ He recom- 
mended the Yellow Silver King, 
which is larger than usual but 
of standard weight. 


The Yellow 


Siwor Kua 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“Sits up” on the tee and 
through the green 


‘When it comes to the short 
game” Mr. Croome says, ‘“‘one 
attacks the bigger ball more 
confidently with the pitching 
mashie partly because there 
is more of it below its belt, 
partly because one knows it 
gets up more readily into the 
air. On the putting green it 
is—or at least I find it to be 
—easier to hit accurately.” 


The Silver King bores like 
a bullet into the wind 


Price $1.00 Each $12.00 Dozen 


Write for illustrated sports 

catalog No. 500 listing Wan- 

amaker golf balls, clubs, 
bags, etc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Sole authorized wholesale _ dis- 
tributor in America for Silver 
King Golf Balls (made in Eng- 
land), and our own exclusive 
group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, 
Mystery, Red Flash and Taplow 
—covering every type of golfer. 

















THE PRESS 








A Strike 


Modern civilization in its compli- 
cated forms is built around the press. 
A city without newspapers is like a 
room without air, and the larger the 
gathering in the room, the less can 
air be dispensed with. Yet last week 
New York City underwent a press- 
men’s strike and still breathes. And 
this is the story: 


The public went to their beds one 
night confident that next morning 
the sun would rise and their news- 
papers appear on the breaktast table. 
Next morning the sun rose. But it 
was not until three the next after- 
noon that their expected newspapers 
greeted them. And then in what 
form! Four-leaf, eight-page papers, 
bearing the heading COMBINED 
NEW YORK EVENING NEWS- 
PAPERS. The only other journals 
to be had were a few hastily rushed 
in out-of-town papers and the Social- 
ist-Labor Call. On the following 
morning the “ Combined New York 
Morning Papers” appeared in the 
same form. Most of the usual news 
was present, although in more or less 
condensed form. All the old news- 
papers were present in reduced quan- 
tity, wearing the “combined” head. 
Those who knew their favorite 
paper’s type could usually find it-- 
but it contained only a modicum of 
news and a somewhat diminished 
supply of comies and scandal. Hey- 
wood Broun, the famous wit, re- 
marked: ‘ Not within our time has 
there been a period in which a citizen 
might become embroiled in a scandal 
with less abashment.” 


The newspapers, on the same night 
that the public went confidently to 
bed, were confidently going to press. 
At midnight almost without warning, 
the pressmen suddenly abandoned the 
presses and “tore” off the “ webs,” 
destroying the evening’s work. By 
the next afternoon enough men had 
been mustered to put out eight-page 
editions. The reporters functioned 
as usual; the editors then deleted 
most of what was written; the paper 
was set up in diminutive form and 
run off. The “combined” heads of 
ten morning papers and eleven eve- 
ning papers were used as a joint pro- 
tection so that if one shop failed to 
produce a paper, every newspaper 
would still technically appear. Just 
seven days atter the strike began the 
newspapers achieved 16 page editions. 
(They are normally 32 or 40.) 


The pressmen struck because of a 
long-standing grievance. It was, 
however, an outlaw strike in breach 
of contract. President Berry of the 
International Union dischartered the 
local, and made a new wage agreement 


on more liberal terms with the news- 
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papers. The outlawed union’s mem- 
bers were invited to resume work as 
members of the International Union, 
but, thoroughly angered, refused. One 
man was killed working’ for the New 
York Evening Journal (Hearst). 
Reporters who tried to attend the 
strikers’ meetings were roughly ex- 
pelled. 


Business went on as usual in 
offices and stock exchanges. The de- 
partment stores were hardest hit, be- 
cause most of their advertising was 
crowded out of the papers. 

3ut the world rolled on. 


AERONAUTICS 








Storm 

Near Brussels on a field converted 
by heavy rain into a morass, 11 bal- 
loons (entries in the James Gordon 
Bennett cup race) tugged and tore 
at their moorings, buffeted by a high 
wind. Weather bureaus warned that 
the tempest, which was accompanied 
by lightning, would continue. Of- 
ficials sought to postpone the eompe- 
tition but found their rules inflexible. 

An American balloon, constricted 
by her anchor rope, burst before the 
starting signal eame. The remaining 
10 cast themselves off upon the merey 
of the furious elements. 

Seven of the great bags were swept 
up, off, out of sight. Three were 
dashed to the ground, smashed or 
destroyed by lightning. 

Dead. Lieut. Olmstead and Lieut. 
Choptaw of the U. 8. Army Bal- 
loon 8-6. 

Lieuts. Von Gruningen and Weh- 
ren of the Swiss Balloon Geneva. 

Penaranda Barea of the Spanish 
salloon Polar. 

Injured seriously. Gomez Guil- 
lamon, assistant to Barea in the 
Polar. 

The storm continued lashing the 
North Sea. Only two craft were re- 
ported safely landed. Five remained 
missing. 

Members of the Brussels Aero 
Club diseussed changing the strict 
starting rule. Others favored aban- 
doning the competition entirely. 


Three-In-One 

Take your three-wheeled automo- 
bile with 4% horsepower out of the 
garage, and drive it briskly along 
the road at 20 miles an hour. When 
you reach a landing field, unfold 
quickly and easily wings with a total 
span of 15 feet and you ean fly at 
70 miles an hour. Pull up the wheels 
and land on the water and you will 
have a pleasant motor boat going 
some 10 miles an hour. Thus the 
latest product of an Augsburg, Sax- 
ony, aireraft factory makes you mas- 
ter at will of land, air and sea. Why 
bother with Aladdin’s lamp? 
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IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 





John Philip Sousa, bandmaster: 
“T was elected an honorary member 
of the Philadelphia Camp Fire Girls. 
They named me ‘ Nawadaha.’” 


Governor Fred H. Brown (Demo- 
crat) of New Hampshire: “An 
ignorant Manhattan picture company 
furnished TIME with a picture of ex- 
Governor Albert Oscar Brown, Re- 
publican, who retired last January, 
when the editor asked for my picture 
to publish (in the issue of Sept. 10) 
in connection with my remark: ‘The 
people want coal—not resolutions.’ " 


Avery Hopwood (“bedroom man”’): 
“A San Francisco police judge found 
a producer and nine actors guilty of 
presenting ‘an indecent and obscene 
representation,’ sentenced each to $50 
fine or 25 days in jail, on account of 
certain passages in Getting Gertie’s 
rer, farce-comedy written by me, 

layed by them. Said the San 

rancisco Chronicle: ‘The cry of 
“Unclean!. Unclean!” was raised to- 
day’.” 


Peter B. Kyne, writer of sea 
stories: “I instructed my attorneys 
to sue the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation for $100,000, charging 
damage to my pen reputation in the 
film Homeward Bound, which the 
Corporation advertised as an ‘adap- 
tation’ of my short story, The Light 
to Leeward. I called their film ‘a 
picture for morons.’ I called their 
perversion of my story a betrayal of 
the public. I added: ‘Jesse L. Lasky 
wouldn’t know ethics if he met them 
in his grog. I hazard the opinion 
that he never heard of the word un- 
til his partner, Adolph Zukor, heard 
some author use it.’ ” 


James J. Jeffries, ex-world’s cham- 
pion heavyweight pugilist: “ Inter- 
viewed at my California ranch about 
my announced evangelistic inten- 
tions, said I: ‘I don’t give a darn 
for preachers. . . For heaven’s 
sake don’t tell anyone I’m to be- 
come a preacher. I might be a lec- 
turer. . . . But a preacher?—O 
Lord, deliver me!’” 


Miss Helen Wills, national women’s 
tennis champion: “In an $8,000,000 
fire at Berkeley, Calif., where I live, 
45 square blocks of the city’s most 
beautiful homes were devastated and 
I was treated at the Emergency 
Hospital for blistered feet and a 
cinder in my eye.’ 


Woodrow Wilson: “F. W. Wile, 
able Washington correspondent for 


many dailies, called attention to the | 


fact that I was probably the only 
President of the U. S. who, while 
in office, wore the official shield of 
the Republic. A scarf pin shield 
was presented me by a Princeton 
jeweler. I put it on within a few 
moments after having taken the 
Presidential oath in 1912. It was 
seldom missing from my necktie 
while I occupied the White House.” 
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“A GENTLEMAN’S SHOP DOWNTOWN” 
IMPORTED FABRICS 


AT A PRICE WITHIN REASON 


ONE MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Water 
of Life 


Man can live 
for some time 
without food, if 
supplied with 
air and water. 
Oxygen is the 
most vital bodily 
need, water the 
»~next. You can 
secure many of 
the chief advan- 
tages of a country or shore va- 
cation—namely, more life-giv- 


ing oxygen, by drinking 


QQUAZONE 


ALKALINUS 


the table water that contains much 
more free oxygen than ordinary pure 
water, PLUS valuable alkaline salts 
that neutralize the acidity of mouth 
and digestive tract which so fre- 
quently bothers persons who are 
otherwise in good hea!th. 

Free delivery and collection of 
empty bottles in New York City. If 
your druggist cannot supply you, 
telephone or write to 


AQUAZONE CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue New York 


TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 6434 





THIRD FLOOR 





“THE BALL OF THE BALL OF QUALITY” 


} 
OCOBO 





RECESSED 
also procurable in Mesh Marking 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
The utmost in Golf Ball 


construction 
Twelve Dollars the Dozen 
IMPORTED BY 
WIMBAR 
N. Y. City 


Also distributors of Hendry & Bishop 
| Iron Heads—The Huntly Putter— 
| Ocobo Sports Plaster—Sorbo Cleaners, 


15 West 24th St., 





“OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR PRO” 
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with what the New York Tribune calls “ that best of all American magazines, _ Appar 
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ARE AMERICANS A TIMID PEOPLE? Agnes Repplier a 

A lively challenge by our leading essayist eed 
TOWARDS WORLD ASSOCIATION Wilbur C. Abbot: a str 
President Harding’s foreign policies viewed in the light of history killed 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL Katherine Mansfield on 
In which emerges the rare personality of this most promising English Se 
literary artist ueem 

ON CONTEMPORARY STUPIDITY Hilaire Belloc foun 

A witty attack on current intellectual foibles Wilke 

NEW LIGHTS ON THE PAST IN EGYPT Di 

Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie 

Correcting popular misconceptions of recent archeological finds in ome 

Egypt M 

THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF LIBERALISM ae 
Benjamin W. Bacon 

A vigorous article which observers of the renewed battle over Biblical a 

interpretations will want to read a 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HUXLEY AND AGASSIZ oa 

Giving a delightful picture of an earlier day and throwing new light 4 

on these distinguished scientists " 

Other Articles, Poems and Book Reviews | ali 

‘ By Tucker Brooke, A. G. Keller, Robert Frost, Jacinto Benavente, William | tatt 

Rose Benét, Vernon Kellogg, Olivia Howard Dunbar, etc., etc. ‘ 

: 

| stay 

YALE REVIEW P 

-- 


This number will be sent FREE with a new subscription 
The Yale Review is published October, January, April and July. $4.00 a year. 


To The Yale Review, 120 High St., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me The Yale Review for one year, the October number FREE, for which I enclose $4.00. 
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Reported Engaged. Prince Um- 
berto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni 
Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir 
Apparent to the Italian throne, 19, 
to teed Marie José, only daugh- 
ter of King Albert of Belgium, 17. 


Divorced. Miss Gloria Swanson, 
cinema actress, by Herbert K. Som- 
born, the second husband to charge 
her with desertion. 


Died. Paul J. Rainey, 45, big 
game hunter, explorer, cinema pho- 
tographer, on the S. S. Saxon, going 
from Southampton to Cape Town, of 
a stroke of paralysis. The first man 
to hunt lions with dogs, he once 
killed 27 lions in 35 days. 


Died. Major Daniel D. Pullen, 
U. S. A., 38, All-American football 
tackle, member of the Class of 1910 
at West Point, in Washington, after 
a long illness. 


Died. Jacob L. Loose, 73, a 
founder (in 1902) and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., at Eastern Point, 
Mass., after a paralytic stroke. 


Died. Viscount Morley, 
author-statesman. 


British 
(See page 9.) 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things” 





At Oklahoma City, a father ap- 
peared at a hospital carrying his 
baby girl, weight 15 ounces, length 
nine inches, pillowed on a hot water 
bottle in a shoe box, whom he had 
rughed by automobile 100 miles over 
muddy roads in a vain effort to save 
her life. 


At Chattanooga, an applicant for 
enlistment in the Navy was rejected 
because upon his arm he bore a 
tattooed “ September Morn.”* 


At Trieste, an insomnia contest 
prize of 1,000 lire was shared by a 
hairdresser and a _ bartender who 
stayed awake more than 97 hours. 


At Florence, a man discovered 
asleep in a park on June 25 was 
reported to be “in a hospital, still 
sleeping.” 


At North Bergen, N. J., a man 
named P, Branniceangtuoanginy was 
granted the privilege of selling hot 
dogs at a political pienie. 


In Berlin, a woman whose first and 
second husbands were respectively 
Protestant and Catholic married a 
Jew. 


* The rales of the Navy bar from enlistment 
‘“‘obscene and indecent tattooing 


‘upon their bodies.’’ 








POINT with PRIDE 


—————_<_— 


After a cursory view of Timr’s 
summary of the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


events, 


A chance for a wistful pugilist to 
prove his ability. (P. 21.) 


“One kingdom, one flag, one lan- 
guage.” (P. 11.) 


Slackened tension along the Adri- 
atic. (P. 10.) 


Faithful service by a U. S. destroy- 
er in a hectic harbor, (P. 12.) 


Italy, once more in “the divine 
atmosphere of glory.” (P. 8.) 


A product from Saxony that 
travels by land, by air, by sea. 
(P. 24.) 


The world’s greatest cigar maker— 
not unlike a famed rabbit is he. 
(P. 5.) 


Legal ability in the U. S. Senate. 
(P. 18.) 


Three-dollar opera, (P. 13.) 


Willa Cather’s living reconstruc- 
tion of the West that was. (P. 14.) 


A Philadelphian, (P. 21.) 


Four young martyrs to progress. 


(P. 20.) 


The 111th annual meeting of the 
Supreme Council, Thirty-third .de- 
gree, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite. (P. 6.) 


Poincaré, prompt mediator. (P. 
43) 


The cheerful mien of city bankers. 
(P. 22.) 


The “thrice blessed” Red Cross, 
mightiest in America. (P. 2.) 


Poet 
candy. 


Benét’s 


(P. 15.) 


chewing-gum and 


Health and work—the two pre- 


requisites of an education at Antioch 
College. P. 17.) 



















ou are 
wast likely 
to read 
whenever 
you see 


high-grade 
Thermometers 


whether it 1s a thermometer for 
baby’s bath, home baking, the 
dairy, the hothouse or indicating, 
recording, controlling instru- 
ments for the great industrial 
plants in their many secret and 
intricate temperature processes. 
Tysco instruments are made in 
special models for hundreds of 
different lines of manufacture, as 
well as chemical, laboratory, 
weather bureau and household 
purposes. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester NY. USA. 
Thered 0 Fycor and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


Henry VV ‘at Dyke i 


“So far as I can judge, there is 
no “bias” in the presentation 
of the news, except possibly a 
slight preference for taking a 
humorous view of solemn pre- 
tensions. This, upon the whole 
| is rather a good thing, espe- 
cially in a country where every 
small inventor imagines himself 
to be the discoverer of a new 
| world and the founder of a new 
era. Such bubbles need to be 
pricked in order that we may 
see the landscape as it really is. 
The only way to get a serious 
view of life is to take into 
account the humorous element 
and discount it.” 



































































Courter-Journal 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“TIME, the weekly news-maga- 
zine, has made _ good. The 
reason is that TIME has done 
the impossible—made a weekly 
sublication a news publication. 
Tt has well-nigh shattered the 
accepted journalistic dictum 
that “nothing is so uninterest- 
ing as yesterday’s newspaper.” 
TIM E has worked this miracle 
by penetration, grasp, conden- 
sation and mastery of the art 
of tabloid.” 


Bernard M. Baruch 


“This is to thank you for the 
copy of TIME, and to say to 
you that the article regarding 
my suggestion is the best piece 
of condensation that I have ever 
read. This is also to compli- 
ment you upon your magazine 
generally. am ordering that 
it be sent to me while I am 
abroad in order that I may be 
kept in touch with the situation 
here through its pages.” 


TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine 


236 E. 39th St., New York 


Se 



































































































VIEW with ALARM 













































Krupp steel at cut prices. (P. 12.) 


c 5 | 
Ke Ex»: $y +S > <te -) Having perused well the chronicle 
on = Fo 1) )) Weg DDIM ic 7 t2 3 of the week, the Vigilant Patriot ] 
ee Y Hal FS det ANY i _ Fear SS =— views with alarm: : 
—_A 1" oo S Py) Tra — = ———_———_——— sere : 
ar a | The morose mien cf country bank- Co 
ers. (P. 22.) an 
| Yo 
| An $8,000,000 fire that devastated 
45 square blocks, blistered a cham- | 
pion’s feet. (P. 25.) | 
Al 
A bitter murder trial that has at- . 
| tracted national attention. (P. 18.) Lik 
| gor 
out 
| Obsolete text-books in the shadow a a 
| of the Capitol. (P. 17.) wri 
| 
| In 
About face by a Senator from Ten- . oth 
nessee. (P. 7.) ) cle 
bow 


A Fruit Shipment and si 
Guaranty Service “ia | 


> of our customers re- with the result that the | An overflowing national wheat bin. : 


Nichtswerthpapiermark. (P. 10.) 


(P. 3 
cently sent us drafts, goods were promptly sold. 


rith documents attached hap : : 
has 2 ? This is an illustration of our | 





from possible loss, we placed al situations, which are in- 
evitable from time to time. 


The death of Gladstone’s foremost 
biographer. (P. 9.) 


covering shipments of fruit. Ai AT? , Manhattan presses silenced by out- 

itt Sass service in the collection of laws. (P. 24.) 
Upon presentation of the ' Bee 

‘ bill-of-lading drafts. Our 

drafts, the consignees here scl alias 
refused payment organization is equippe to Double revolution, wholesale sabo- : 

pay 2 meet not only routine re- | tage in Bulgaria. (P. 11.) r . 
In order to save the shippers quirements, but also unusu- | “ah 


the goods in cold storage for 


their account. Upon the We invite you to send your 
shippers’ telegraphed in- collections throughus. Full 
structions, we released sam-___ details will be sent you by 


Inflexible balloon-race rules—five . 
dead. (P. 24.) j 


ples to parties interested, our Collection Department. 


Callers whose statements the Presi- 
Our 00-page booklet,“Guaranty Service,” ea) ee ee ae 


will be sent to executives on request. 


“Marriage a failure,’ according 
to a woman, in the Garden of the 
Gods. (P. 4.) 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A waxing cost of living for J. 
Bull. (P. 8.) 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP Radio bearings that confuse the 
navigators of our western seas. (P. 


4.) 
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The Literary Salon of Our Time 


| O you want to share in the grace, glamour and wit of the 

D salon of today, where such renowned writers as Mary Rob- 
. erts Rinehart, Hugh Walpole, James Branch Cabell, Irvin 
. Cobb, Sara Teasdale, Joseph Hergesheimer, Frank Swinnerton 
. and Sherwood Anderson mingle and exchange ideas each month? 
. You may through 


THE BOKMAN 


A Magazine Where Author, Artist, Reader and Critic Meet 


Like the salons of such famous women as Mme. Recamier which have 
gone down in history as glittering centers of culture and elegance,and 
out of which have come some of the world’s greatest literature and art, 
THE BOOKMAN gathers its coterie of the world’s most celebrated 
. writers. 


. In its pages, each month, they gossip and chat with and about each 
. other; cross literary swords, tell fine tales and short stories, compose 
clever verse and write provocative essays, comment critically on plays, 
books and motion pictures. 


Madame Recamier 






THE BOOKMAN is a magazine for interesting 
people. 





















Contents for October 


Mr. Poverty-Struck, Book Collector—Hugh Walpole 
A Letter in Reply to a Young Gentleman of Yale 
University—Wm. McFee 


What constitutes an interesting person? 


Everyone wants to be interesting—to attract interesting 


The Gossip Shop Fannie Hurst James Montgomery Flagg 


and countless others too numerous to mention. 


Parody Outline of Literature: Hamlet—Floyd Dell people—to be at home with them—to be enjoyed by them. 
The Londoner— : P ‘ i ‘ 
A Fountain, A Bottle, A Donkey’s Ears, and Some You can be more interesting by knowing the interesting 
Books—Robert Frost things interesti > > i 
Opening the New Children’s Books—Anne Carroll gs about interesting people. | 
Moore "y "NAN vy - % 
| Spotlight--William Rose Benet In the pages of THE BOOKMAN you meet and laugh | 
Sketch Book : : poem the men and women who are making literary history 
Confessions of A Blurb Writer—Anonymous today and will fin juc p All inspire v 
Le Petit Theatre Du Vieux Carre—Lucille Rutland y d much that will wapee TOS. | 
. By mapa tyne <a alee Make your engagements now to meet interesting 
. What’s What Among the Season’s Books—John people through THE BOOKMAN whose circle of contrib- 
Farrar utors includes: | 
: Paul Fort—Malcolm primed * — : | 
A Bookshop’s Night Adventure—Samue oth 44° ’ mise pease AG 
Amelia Barr and The Novice—Kate D. Sweetser William Allen White William McFee | 
: The Bookman’s Guide to Fiction Amy Lowell Kathleen Norris 
: The Editor Recommends is : 7 p yden Stew: 
; Poe Gere 62 The thant Caenioviews Tagearé Louis Joseph Vance Donald Ogden Stewart 
The Book of the Month: Life of The Scorpion— Arthur Guiterman F. Scott Fitzgerald 
William Beebe Arthur Somers Roche John Drinkwater 


R m The regular price of The Bookman is 40c per 
S P EK * IA L O F F EK e copy (all newsstands). If you will send your 

subscription NOW, we will include three extra 

current issues without additional charge—mak- 
S a V e S Y O u $ 2 e QO O ing a I§ months’ subscription for the regular 
price of a yearly subscription. This offer is 
temporary. It saves you $2.00—Send the coupon 


NOW! 


THE BOOKMAN Time 9 
244 Medison Ave. 
New York City 

In accordance with your Special Offer—for the enclosed 
$4.00 enter my subscription to The Bookman for 15 months, 
beginning with the current issue. 
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Hugh Walpole Sherwood Anderson Mary Roberts Rinehart City..........sececeeeeeceeeeeeeseeeereees eer” 
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INDEX VISIBLE 


Enables Busy Executives to Make Wise Decisions 


USINESS success depends largely on making wise decisions. Executives, de- 

partment managers, superintendents and foremen, are called upon to make im- 
portant decisions every day. It is the carrying out of such decisions that speeds 
or clogs the wheels and writes black figures or red upon the ledger. 


Index Visible Card Record Systems give men in responsible positions the inter- 
nal business facts by which wise decisions may be made. It prevents mistakes and 
neglected opportunities. It builds sales larger and cuts overhead expenses. It ac- 
complishes all this in minimum time at minimum cost. It usually pays for itself in 
less than one year. 


You can make no wiser decision for the future welfare of your business than decid- 
ing now to install Index Visible equipment throughout your organization. As a 
clearing house of information for all departments, it will begin to make and save 
money for you from the day you start its simple operation. 


SG, VISIBLE, ING. scone ~ioniia 


Main Office and Factory INDEX VISIBLE, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. I would like to learn more about Index Visible for 


Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities use in our department. 


Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter Street, Toronto, Canada 
NAME OF INDIVIDUAL__ oo aa | 
m | 


NAME OF CONCERN __ 


ADDRESS 


Shaw cant ste — ee ee oe 


——$<<$— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 








